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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held 
on January 29, 1946, at the Rooms of the Society. The 
President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, presided at the Meeting. 
The following Members were present: Mrs. E. W. Allison, 
Mr. Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Dr. George H. 
Hyslop, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Mrs. Brian Leeb, Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, Mr. Lawson Purdy, Mr. William O. Stevens, 
Miss Signe Toksvig, Miss Gertrude O. Tubby, Mrs. Henry 
W. Warner, and Mrs. John J. Whitehead, Jr. 

The following Trustees were elected for a term of three 
years, ending January, 1949: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Mr. H. 
Addington Bruce, Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert, Mrs. R. L. 
Kennedy, Jr., and Miss Margaret Naumburg. 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees, which took 
place immediately after the Annual Meeting, the following 
officers of the Society were re-elected for the year 1946: 
President, Dr. George H. Hyslop; First Vice-President, Dr. 
Gardner Murphy; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Lawrence 


Jacob; Treasurer, Mr. Lawson Purdy, and Secretary, 
Mrs. E. W. Allison. 
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The President has appointed the following Committees 
to serve for the year 1946: 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE: 


Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman 
Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert 
Dr. E. J. Kempf 

Dr. Margaret Mead 

Dr. Adelaide R. Smith 
Dr. Montague Ullman 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


Mr. Lawson Purdy, Chairman 
Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman 
Mrs. E. de P. Matthews 
Dr. Gardner Murphy 
Miss Margaret Naumburg 
Dr. Joseph B. Rhine 
Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler 
Mr. William Oliver Stevens 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 
(Chairmanship temporarily vacant) 
Mrs. Henry W. Warner, Vice-Chairman 
Mrs. Lawrence Jacob 
Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr. 
Mr. William Oliver Stevens 

FOR THE VOTING MEMBERS: 


Mr. William Oliver Stevens 
Mrs. Henry W. Warner 


At the direction of the Board of Trustees of the Society, 
at its regular Meeting held on February 26, 1946, the 
JouRNAL was authorized to publish the following Resolu- 
tion, which was adopted at the Meeting: 

Resolved, That the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, Inc. go on record as being opposed to any radio 
program purporting to demonstrate “thought-transference” 
or “mind-reading” which is not conducted under proper 
scientific auspices. 


Spontaneous Experiences Reported by a 
Group of Experimental Subjects 


L. A. DALE 
Introduction 


In this paper we plan to discuss some spontaneous 
experiences which came to us as a result. of an inquiry 
made among percipients who took part in our long-distance 
telepathy experiments.’ During April, May, and June, 1945, 
we sent a form letter to 203 persons? who had cooperated 
in these experiments; the most essential part of this letter 
was contained in the following three questions: 


1. Have you ever had a dream which seemed to cor- 


respond with an event occurring at a distance, or occurring 
later? 


2. Have you ever, when awake, experienced an excep- 
tionally vivid impression which proved to correspond with 
_a distant, or a subsequent event? 


3. Have any members of your family had experiences 
of the types mentioned above? 


In the final paragraphs we wrote: “If you answer ‘yes’ 
to either or both of the first two questions, would you 
kindly write an account of the incident, or incidents, giving 
as much detail as you feel is necessary to make the case 
clear to us . . . If you have answered question number 
three in the affirmative, we would appreciate receiving a 


1“American Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” by 
Ernest Taves, Gardner Murphy, and L. A. Dale, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXIX, July, 1945, pp. 144-150. 

2Two hundred and seventy-two individuals took part in the entire experi- 
mental series, but for various reasons not all were polled in the present inquiry; 
some, for instance, were soldiers whose permanent addresses were unknown; 
others had previously been in correspondence with us about their experiences, 
had already had cases published in this JourNAL, or had specifically stated that 
they had not had experiences of the sort in which we were interested. Since 
our primary aim in making the inquiry was not statistical but rather to get at 
least a few clear-cut cases which might perhaps shed new light on paranormal 
dynamics, the selection of individuals polled is of no importance. 
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first-hand account from the relative concerned . . . Even if 
all your answers are in the negative, we would appreciate 
having you return this letter so that we may keep it on 
file. It is of interest to us to know what proportion of our 
participants have had experiences of the types defined . . .” 


Summary and Discussion of Results 


Number of letters of inquiry sent out April-June, 1945: 
Number of replies received (up to Nov. 15, 1945): 

Number of persons answering NO to all questions: 

Number of persons answering YES to one or more questions: 


Number of YES answers 
Question 1 (dream experiences) : ' 26 
Question 2 (waking experiences) : 42 
Question 3 .(have members of the family had psychical 
experiences ?) : 
Unclassifiable affirmative responses :* 


Number answering YES to all three questions: 
Number answering YES to two questions: 
Number answering YES to only one question: 
Unclassifiable : 


Number of persons reporting dream experience(s) only: 

Number of persons reporting waking experience(s) only: 

Number of persons reporting both waking and dream 
experiences : 

Family only: 

Unclassifiable : 


A few comments on these figures may be in order. First, 
it should be pointed out that by no means all the persons 
reporting “yes” to one or more questions actually described 
the experience or experiences which led them to making 
an affirmative answer, and thus we have no means of judg- 


3 Two responses were sent in by friends of persons originally polled. 

4In this “unclassifiable” category we have placed the responses of two persons 
who simply said that they had had numerous psychical experiences, but did not 
state whether they were dream or waking experiences. Follow-up letters sent 
to both of them did not elicit any further details. We also received one account 
of experiences with mediums, but this has not been included in the tabulations. 
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ing whether or not the answer is justified. At present writ- 
ing (December, 1945), follow-up letters have failed to elicit 
any details whatever from fourteen persons reporting 
affirmatively. For all we know, they may have experienced 
anything from full-fledged apparitions coinciding with 
death to the vaguest of “hunches.” 

In a few cases, “yes” answers are amplified by mention 
of episodes which hardly seem to afford evidence for the 
paranormal: for instance, the responses of Mrs. H. and 
Miss F., both of whom answered question two in the affirma- 
tive. Mrs. H. wrote, “Sometimes I have had a vivid impres- 
sion that a surprise is coming, and then a few days later 
something entirely unexpected has happened . . .” and Miss 
F. wrote, “One day I felt utterly exhausted for no special 
reason and I went to bed although it was day time, which 
is rare for me. Subsequently I learned that a friend was, 
that same day, doing something which was unfair and 
which hurt me badly when I learned about it.” 


The reader may already have noticed the rather surpris- 
ing preponderance of affirmative answers to the waking 
experience question. We suspect that a partial answer to 
this lies in the fact that rather vague “hunches” and “feel- 
ings” may have led in some instances to “yes” answers in 
regard to question two. 

To conclude that more than 50 percent of those sending 
in answers to the questionnaire have had experiences which 
demand a paranormal explanation would be, we believe, 
unwarranted; actually, we can only say that the figures 
represent the beliefs of our correspondents in regard to the 
incidence of psychical experiences. 

In spite of our very small sample, it may be of interest 
briefly to compare it with Dr. W. F. Prince’s inquiry into 
spontaneous cases.* Dr. Prince polled (by letter) 10,016 
persons whose names appeared among the 26,000 at the 
time listed in Who’s Who in America. Approximately 27% 

5“Human Experiences: Being a Report on the Results of a Questionnaire 


and a Discussion of Them,” by Walter Franklin Prince, Bulletin XIV, Boston 
Society for Psychic Research, September, 1931. 
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responded to the questionnaire, and of these a little more 
than 18% gave affirmative answers as to paranormal ex- 
periences. In our inquiry, nearly 50% of those polled replied 
to the letter, and of these 58% gave affirmative answers. 
These differences can be accounted for in terms of the 
nature of the group polled in our own small inquiry. In 
order to find “naive” subjects to take part in the long- 
distance telepathy experiments, we advertised in the Per- 
sonal columns of the Saturday Review of Literature and 
in the New York Times.® Our letter of inquiry was sent to 
those persons who not only responded to these advertise- 
ments, but who had been interested enough actually to take 
part in one or more evenings of experimentation. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that a large percentage of these per- 
sons did respond to the insertions and did take part in the 
experiment for the very reason that they, or members of 
their family, had had psychical experiences. Therefore we 
may assume that our group was selected in terms of a priori 
likelihood of getting favorable responses, while Dr. Prince’s 
group was not. 

As to the responses received, we have divided them into 
four categories, as follows: In Group I are placed cases 
which have some independent corroboration. Eight persons 
reported experiences which fall into this category; all but 
one are first-hand accounts. We shall present them in full. 
In Group II are placed the responses of seventeen persons 
who reported rather fully on their experiences, but who 
for one reason or another were not able to offer any cor- 
roboration. We shall refer more briefly to a few of these 
cases. In Group III falls a number of cases without cor- 
roboration, incidents with so little detail given that no 
conclusions can be reached, etc. No further mention need 
be made of responses falling into this category, nor of 
those in Group [V—fourteen “yes” answers with no details 
whatever given. Follow-up letters did not bring us any 
further information. (In an Appendix we shall present 


 6“The Construction of an American Catalogue,” by Ernest Taves, JouRNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX, July, 1945, pp. 152, 153. 
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the results of some ESP tests carried out with persons 
responding affirmatively to the inquiry.) 

Since we have only eight cases that meet even minimum 
evidential standards, an attempt to classify them (whether 
telepathy, precognition, etc., or in terms of relationship of 
agent to percipient) would not be meaningful. We therefore 
present without further general discussion the eight cases 
falling into Group I. (Certain other experiences occurring 
to percipients whose major cases fall into this group will 
also be discussed under the same heading. ) 


Cases in Group I 


The percipient in the case to follow has asked us not to 
use his name, nor names of places and institutions which 
might reveal his identity. Mr. F. M. is an associate pro- 
fessor in a large American university. In answer to our 


inquiry, he reported two experiences, of which the most 
recent is as follows: 


In July, 1944, my son, Lt. T. M., came home for a fifteen-day leave 
after being commissioned at as a bombardier and navigator 
in the Army Air Forces. When he was home on his leave, we avoided 
talking of his job; he wouldn’t tell us anything about it anyhow. He 
was very uncommunicative. His leave was cancelled three days before 
it was over. When he was preparing to leave, I asked him how he 
felt about what was ahead of him. He looked at me very quietly 
and seriously, then he said, “Well, you know the casualties in the 
Air Corps are pretty high.” I couldn’t take that, and I broke a little 
for I felt that he wouldn’t get through it. We didn’t say much more. 
He was alternately very serious and inclined to joke. The cancellation 
of his leave had made him a little sore, but he was really quite cheerful 
when he said good-bye. 


On the morning of September 18, 1944, I could not sleep; I got 
up an hour or so earlier than usual, and spent that time walking the 
floor. (My wife will vouch for these statements.) When it was about 


time to go to school, I went to the clock and set my watch. I set it 
at 8:17. 


That afternoon a telegram came saying that our son had been 
killed in an airplane crash at 8:15 o’clock that morning at 
Field, . Later the time of his death was established at 8:17 
A.M. Coincidence? Sure! But it is not all coincidence. 
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My son was stationed at . He with his crew was undergoing 
intensive last-minute combat training. Saturday they had damaged 
their plane in , | hear; they had been given another one and 
sent to Field the next day. That plane was damaged slightly 
in landing. They stayed overnight, and the crash came the next morn- 
ing on the take-off. A few hours before my son was killed he wrote 
to a girl friend in . I believe he knew that death was coming 
to him; he didn’t waver, of course. This letter, which was sent on to 
us, bears out these statements. 


In answer to a series of questions sent on June 10, 1945, 
Mr. F. M. gave us a good deal of additional information. 
We believe that these details considerably strengthen the 
case. It will be especially noted that the watch which Mr. 
F. M. set at 8:17 on the morning in question belonged to 
his son, and that up to that time it had not been kept 
running. Questions and answers appear below: 


[1. The accident occurred September 18, 1944. May I ask when 
your son was last home on leave—i.e., how long before the accident 
had you seen him for the last time?] 

My son was home on leave July 1 to July 12, 1944. It was his 
only leave. 

[2. Is it unusual for you not to be able to sleep early in the 
morning, as was the case on the morning of September 18th?] 

Yes, quite unusual. I do not have early classes at school, and have 
a habit of sleeping late. My usual time to get up is about 8 o'clock. 

[3. When you walked the floor that morning, were you conscious 
of worrying about your son, or was it generalized anxiety and 
restlessness ?] 

Generalized, but more of a numbness than anxiety. Perhaps 
anxiety and restlessness and depression in a numb kind of way. 
Perhaps I should add that I fought against believing that anything 
could be wrong with my boy. I was not conscious of worrying about 
him, yet he was on my mind much of the time. “On my mind in an 
unconscious sort of way”—if that makes any sense. I was depressed - 
and worried, but not aware of what I was worrying about. Through 
the day I went about my work in a dumb and absent-minded sort of 
way. I didn’t do any more work than I had to in order to meet my 
classes. I was terribly blue throughout the day, possibly even a little 
sour-tempered, or glum. This was all most unusual for me. 


[4. About setting your watch. (a) Had your watch stopped ?] 
Yes. Hadn’t even been running for some time. My father had given 
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me the watch when I had graduated from high school. When my boy 
graduated from high school I gave him this watch. When he went 
into the Air Corps he left it behind, and after a while I started 
carrying it. But I never kept it running. 


[(b) Was it your usual routine to set your watch each morning 
by the clock ?] 

No, as answered above. But on this particular morning, just before 
leaving for school, I set the watch at 8:17 A.M. This was not quite 
the exact time—a half minute or a minute, I should say, more than 
the clock actually said. I just didn’t set the watch accurately. These 
motions were somewhat mechanical—just something to do. I remem- 


ber standing before the clock wondering whether I should go to work 
or not. I decided to, and left soon after. 


[(c) If so, at what time did you usually do this ?] 
Answered above. 


[(d) When you set your watch at 8:17 you did this, of course, 
because your clock indicated the time as being 8:17?] 


The clock, and I am quite certain of this, did not quite say 8:17. 
Explained above in Answer 4b. 


[(e) I understand that your son was killed (instantly?) at 8:17 
in . You were in — at the time, and set your watch at 
8:17. Is the time in (the two places) the same? That is, was the 
coincidence in time actually exact?] a 

There is one hour’s difference in time between (the two places). 
My son had been dead exactly one hour when I set my (really his) 
watch. The fact that the coincidence in time was not exact has most 
certainly occurred to me. It did at the time, i.e., soon after we heard 
of his death. I do not remember at what time I got up that morning. 
It was all of an hour earlier than usual, though. I remember that I 
got up suddenly, though I was still rather sleepy. I believe, though I 
can cite nothing to prove it, that my boy awakened me. This belief 
is, of course, just an unreasoned conviction, but the thing is much 
too strong in me to permit me to believe anything else. 


[5. You say that you believe your son had a premonition that 
death was coming to him, and that the letter he wrote to his girl 
friend bears this out. Do you mean that he definitely expressed in this 
letter a knowledge of his impending death ?] 

In answer to question 5, Mr. F. M. sent us a copy of a letter which 
his son had written to his girl friend at 3:30 o’clock on the morning 
of the day of the accident. For personal reasoas Mr. F. M. prefers 
that we do not quote it, but there are severa’ phrases which seem 
to justify Mr. F. M.’s feeling as to the premonition. The young lady 
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to whom the letter was addressed wrote: “I can’t help but feel that 
he had a premonition something was going to happen.” 


In answer to our request for any newspaper clippings, 
etc., which would corroborate the date and time of the 
young lieutenant’s death, Mr. F. M. sent us a page from 
a local newspaper. A full account of the fatal accident is 
given. He also inclosed a copy of the official telegram of 
notification, which read as follows: “It is with deep regret 
that I must inform you of the death of your son Lt. at 
approximately 8:17 AM Central war time 18 September 
1944 in airplane accident at Field.” Mr. F. M. further 
states that “army officials have told us repeatedly that death 
was ‘instantaneous.’ ” 


Finally, Mr. F. M. wrote that his wife had “added a few 
sentences, as you requested, to my answers. I asked her to 
‘lean over backwards’ in this matter, and to say nothing 
that she was not fully convinced about.” Mrs. F. M.’s 
appended note reads as follows: 


I remember noticing at the time my husband’s unusual restlessness 
that morning. He was rarely awake so early—never, in fact, got up 


until later. I think my son had “premonitions,” though he would 
have denied it. 


(signed) K. F. M. 


To summarize this case, the percipient on the morning 
of his son’s death, and within approximately an hour of it, 
did two things which were completely out of his usual 
routine: he got up suddenly about an hour earlier than his 
usual time for rising and paced around so miserably and 
restlessly that his wife noticed it, and for no apparent 
reason he wound and set his son’s watch. This watch had 
not been kept running. It is true that Mr. F. M. had been 
more or less worried about his son for some months, and 
“felt that he wouldn’t get through it,” but this does not 
seem to us to account for his unusual behavior on the 
morning of the fatal accident, especially in view of the 
striking coincidence between the time at which he set the 
watch and the time of his son’s death. In fact, we believe 
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it is possible that his apprehension in regard to his son, 
who, be it noted, was not overseas on active combat duty, 
may have resulted from a paranormal (precognitive) aware- 
ness of the future tragedy. We cannot, of course, speak 


of a precognitive “impression,” since there was nothing as 
clear-cut and definite as this. 


Mr. F. M. also sent us a rather detailed account of 
another experience—the paranormal awareness of the death 
of his dog. Although it is not possible at this date to obtain 
corroboration, we think the episode is well worth putting 


on record. It occurred in late July or early August of 1918. 
Mr. F. M. writes: 


I had been in the Navy for from four to six weeks; had been very 
homesick, but believe I was over that at this time. I had left a dog 
“Teddy” at home; my brother and I had raised him from a pup and 
we thought a lot of him. One day it popped into my mind that Teddy 
was dead. I can say without any qualification that I knew Teddy was 
dead. It was an established fact to me. I wrote home, as I remember 
it, telling my parents that I knew Teddy was dead, and that I hoped 
they had buried him properly, etc. I well remember the amazement 
of my parents when they wrote back to me asking how I knew about 
it. I couldn’t explain it, of course, but I did “just know it.” 


In answer to a series of questions, Mr. F. M. gave us 
the following additional information: 


I was writing home, or preparing to write home, at the time. I was 
sitting on the deck (barracks-room floor), using a small suitcase as 
a writing desk. I was thinking of home, perhaps wondering what to 
say. Further, I suppose I was a little worked up—in some kind of an 
emotional mood. I had not been in the Navy long, and was lonely, 
sorry for myself, and all that; excellent condition physically—a little 
overwrought emotionally, I dare say. The phrase Teddy is dead just 
“popped into my mind”—that’s about it. It was so true to me that 
it never occurred to me to question it. I am positively convinced that 
I wrote home, not to inquire whether Teddy was dead, but to say 
that I already knew he was. I cannot find today, in any of my old 
letters home, any mention of the incident, but not all of the letters 
have been saved. Mother, still living at , may possibly remem- 
ber, though she is now old.” I had no normal reason to suppose 


7 At Mr. F. M.’s suggestion, we wrote to his mother, but she replied that 
she did not remember the episode. 
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that Teddy might die—I never thought of his dying. I did not “see” 
anything, and the incident definitely was not a dream. [Was it ever 
established how close the coincidence was in time? That is, did Teddy 
die on the very day you “knew” he was dead—or before, or after ?] 
No. I never really inquired much more about it. I was away from 
home, and not in a position to check it. I do, however, believe that the 
coincidence was quite close. 


Our second case, also a death coincidence, was sent to us 
by Mrs. E. B., a Southerner who now lives in a small town 
in upstate New York. Mrs. E. B. reported to us as follows: 


On August 29, 1943, a Sunday afternoon, I was sitting on the 
porch with my husband, my brother, and my two young sons. We 
had just finished our Sunday dinner, which had ended at about two- 
thirty, and we were interested in a discussion of things in general. 
The two youngsters were talking with their uncle and teasing him. 
To sum up, we were enjoying a sort of siesta, as all Southerners do 
after a heavy meal. At three o'clock I turned to my husband and said, 
“Something has happened to Edward.” Edward was another brother 
of mine. He was a bombardier aboard a B24. As far as I knew, he 
was somewhere near Sicily, doing anti-sub duty. I know it was three 
o’clock because I went into the house and looked at the clock. I 
started crying, and went up to my room for a while. My other brother 
who was visiting us left for Virginia that evening. Two days later he 
sent me the telegram from my mother’s home. It said that Edward 
had been killed in action on August 29th. Edward had told me on 
his last visit home that he knew he wouldn’t be back, and that I would 
know when anything happened to him. I should like to add that I was 
in good physical and mental condition at the time of this experience. 
My father, who is now dead, and Edward had both had psychical 
experiences. I believe that I had a psychic intimation of my father’s 
death, as well as rather frequent telepathic experiences—but these 
latter are not important enough to describe in detail. 


Mrs. E. B. very kindly answered a series of questions 
which we sent her on October 25, 1945. She also inclosed 
a corroboratory statement from her husband. 


[1. You report that you turned to your husband and said, “Some- 
thing has happened to Edward.” How did this impression come to 
you? Did you have a mental picture of Edward in trouble—did you 
“see” anything, for instance? Or did the words “something has hap- 
pened to Edward” just pop into your mind, without any definite 
visual impression ?] 
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I had a visual impression of Edward lying on a cot, his face white 
and still. 


[2. Did the impression come to you like a bolt from the blue, or 


was it a gradual awareness that something was wrong with Edward ?] 
It came like a bolt. 


[3. When, at about three o’clock, you went up to your room in 


tears, were you convinced that Edward was dead, or only that he was 
in danger or trouble ?] 


I knew that he was dead. 


[4. - On your brother’s last visit to you, a ie told you that you would 
know if anything happened to him. What was the approximate date 
of this last visit—that is, how long before August 29, 1943, when 
the experience took place ?] 

The last time I saw him was on May 8, 1943. 

[5. Did you tend to be more or less constantly worried about 
your brother because of his dangerous job as bombardier ?] 

No. Nor was I worried about two other brothers who were both 
in dangerous places. I have learned to accept each day as it takes 
the place of another, and I am never alarmed about what is going to 
happen tomorrow. 

[6. Prior to August 29th, did you ever have a definite impression 
that something had happened to your brother ?] 

No. 

[7. Was Edward killed instantly ?] 

No; but he died without regaining consciousness. 

[8. Is it known at what time on August 29th he died ?] 

Not by us; it may be recorded by the War Department. [Here . 
Mrs. E. B. gave us the full name of her brother, and the name of 
his commanding officer. We wrote to the commanding officer in 
order to get fuller details about Edward’s death, and especially the 
exact time of death. Up to now, we have received no answer.] 


Mr. E. B. sent us the following note, which corroborates 
the essential points in Mrs. E. B.’s statement: 


My wife told me on August 29, 1943, that something had hap- 
pened to her brother Edward. Several days later she saw a messenger 
boy coming up the walk with a telegram in his hand. She said, “There 
is the telegram about Edward’s death.” When I opened it, the mes- 
sage was a notification of his death. 


(signed) E. D. B. 


Since the percipient is sure of the hour at which she had 
her impression, it is doubly to be regretted that we are not 
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able to ascertain the exact time of her brother’s death. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that the experience took place 
on the same day as the death, but before the death could 
be normally known to her. Parenthetically, one point may 
be worth mentioning here, though of course no conclusions 
can be drawn. The first case we presented was that of Mr. 
F. M., who seemed to have a very unusual form of para- 
normal awareness relative to his son’s death. The son was 
believed to have had a premonition that he would be killed. 
The same thing is true in regard to Edward, the apparent 
agent in this case, who told his sister that he “knew” he 
would not return, 


The reader may have noticed one slight discrepancy be- 
tween Mrs. E. B.’s first statement and her husband’s cor- 
roboratory note: Mrs. E. B. said that her other brother, 
who had been visiting them on August 29th, sent her “the 
telegram” from their mother’s home in Virginia. This was 
presumably the telegram sent to the mother by the War 
Department, and it was, one would suppose, received by 
Mrs. E. B. through the mail. Her husband, however, speaks 
of a messenger boy coming up the walk with a telegram 
in his hand. We have not wanted to bother Mrs. E. B. with 
further questions on this point, since it does not seem to 
be an important issue. 


Our next corroborated case is very brief, and its main 
interest lies in the fact that the percipient was a child two 
years old. It was reported to us by the percipient’s brother, 
now a medical student at a large eastern university, and it 
is corroborated by the father. The medical student reported 
as follows: 


My older sister had seen her (paternal) grandmother only once, 
at the age of one year. Approximately thirteen months later my sister, 
for no apparent reason—since the conversation had nothing to do 
with the old lady—said, “There’s Grandma Blodgett!” The relative 
with whom the child was staying wrote to my father about this 
unusual remark. By the time he received it, he was aware of the fact 
that Grandma Blodgett had died the very day these strange words 
were spoken by the two year old girl. Incidentally, the people with 
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whom my sister was staying were unaware of Grandma Blodgett’s 
demise. 


The medical student’s father wrote to us confirming his 
son’s statement. He explained that he was not present, but 
learned of the incident (which occurred about twenty-two 
years ago) from a letter written to him by the child’s 
maternal grandmother, who was caring for her that sum- 
mer. We also learned, in answer to our questions, that the 
percipient, now a grown woman, does not remember any- 
thing at all of the experience. Her brother goes on to say 
that the child was “getting ready for bed when it happened, 
and presumably was sleepy. There were probably no clues 
to call forth the statement, since those present remarked 
that ‘it came out of a perfectly blue sky, for no reason at 
all.’””’ It is not possible now to find out the exact time rela- 
tions (between the grandmother’s death and the child’s 
impression), and of course it is impossible to learn at this 
date whether the child actually saw an apparition of her 
grandmother, or just what it was that provided a starting- 
point for her statement. It does seem certain, however, that 
the incident made a rather deep impression on the whole 
family. 

The next case was also first reported by a relative, but 
a first-hand account was obtained from the percipient. Our 
informant was Miss Elizabeth McMahan, graduate student 
in psychology at Duke University, and a research assistant 
in the Parapsychology Laboratory at that university. Miss 
McMahan first wrote us on April 25, 1945, as follows: 


The experience referred to . . . is that of an aunt, my mother’s 
sister, at the time of my paternal grandfather’s death. He died on 
the afternoon of March 11, 1943, and she had the impression that 
he was dead sometime late that night. She woke her husband to tell 
him of her dream (?) so vivid it had been. The strength of the case 
is lessened by the fact that my grandfather had been seriously ill for 
about six months, and the doctor had doubted his living through 
March. On the other hand, I am not sure that my aunt had heard 
this, since she lived outside the community. Certainly she had no 
regular means of learning of his death . . . The case of my aunt’s 
dream certainly has weaknesses from the standpoint of good evidence 
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and should not, perhaps, be taken too seriously. Still, it was unusual 
enough to be impressive. 


Miss McMahan went home for a vacation in June, 1945, 
and got a statement about the dream from her aunt. She 
sent us the statement with an explanatory letter, the relevant 
parts of which we quote below: 


At last I am able to report to you concerning the dream of my 
aunt following the death of my grandfather. Since no record was 
made at the time of the occurrence, she has forgotten many of the 
details, and remembers only the outline of the dream . . . Neither 
she nor her husband remembers that she awakened him in the night 
to tell him the dream, although that had been my impression. At any 
rate, she did tell her husband upon awakening and before her brother 
arrived. 

My aunt is inclined, I think, to underestimate the dream rather than 
otherwise—which is on the safe side. In her account she states that 
she believes she had heard that my grandfather might not live through 
the weekend of March 13th. I asked my father if that was the general 
impression, and he says he has no recollection that such was the case; 
i.e., as far as he recalls, the doctors had said nothing about the 
unlikelihood of my grandfather’s living through March 13th. Accord- 
ing to my father’s impression, my grandfather (his father) had been 
no worse on March 11th, before his death, than he-had been for 
several days. At the moment just preceding his death he was propped 
up in bed talking with some friends who had stopped by. Grand- 
father’s house was — beside our own house . 

(signed) Berry McMaHAN 


Statement from Miss McMahan’s aunt: In the fall of 1942 my 
brother-in-law’s father was taken ill with blood poisoning and 
remained in a serious condition for about seven months before his 
death. My husband and I live approximately eighteen miles from 
the community in which he lived, but I keep in fairly close contact 
with it through occasional visits to, and correspondence with, my 
family, who are neighbors of the McMahans. I knew, therefore, that 
the doctors did not expect Cousin F——- (as we called my brother- 
in-law’s father)® to live through the month of March, 1943, and it 
seems to me that I had heard that he might not last through the 
weekend of March 13th. Of this latter fact I am not sure. 

At any rate, on the night of Thursday, March 11th, I had a vivid 
dream. I dreamed that I stood in the hallway at Cousin F 

8 Miss McMahan explains that calling persons “Cousin” who are not neces- 


sarily related to one is a custom in her southern community. The percipient 
was of course not related to Miss McMahan’s paternal grandfather. 
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house looking through the partly opened door into the living room 
(where his bed stood), and I knew he was dead. At that point I 
awoke, but as it was dark I soon went back to sleep. The next 


morning I told my husband about the dream and remarked on its 
vividness. 


Neither we nor anyone in the McMahan community had tele- 
phones, so at about 9:30 in the morning of March 12th my brother 
drove by to tell us of Cousin F——’s death and about funeral 
arrangements. I learned then that he died at around 3:00 in the 
afternoon of March 11th, some hours before my dream. (I did not 
get up or turn on the light to look at the clock, so I do not know 
the hour at which I dreamed.) I told my husband about the dream 
before my brother came with the news. Of course, I had been 
expecting to learn of Cousin F——’s death at any time. 

Statement from Miss McMahan’s uncle: As accurately as I can 
remember, the account given by my wife is correct. She told me 
about the dream before her brother arrived with the news on the 
morning following Mr. McMahan’s death. 


Miss McMahan has herself pointed out the weaknesses 
in her aunt’s case, and there is no need to review them. 
Nevertheless, we have wanted for several reasons to present 
the case in full in spite of these weaknesses. We believe 
that it provides an answer to the critic of spontaneous 
cases who says that the percipient always tends to over- 
emphasize the cogency of the episode; that is, that the 
percipient, as time goes on, forgets those aspects of his 
experience which do not coincide with the distant event, 
or reshapes the details of his impression so that they seem 
to relate more strongly to the distant event. We believe that 
Miss McMahan’s aunt may have done quite the opposite; 
for instance, there is some evidence to indicate that she may 
in fact have awakened her husband to tell him about her 
dream, and forgotten it with the passage of time. In regard 
to this point, Miss McMahan has written us that she first 
heard about the dream a day or two after it occurred, when 
she returned home for her grandfather’s funeral. “The only 
reason I have for believing she actually woke my uncle is 
that I considered it the strongest thing connected with the 
case, and was greatly surprised when, later, my aunt had 
no recollection of it. But I only have my impression to go 
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on, and it isn’t very good evidence.” The percipient also, 
after two years, believes that she had been told that Cousin 
F might not live through the weekend. Yet Cousin 
F ’*s own son, who lived right next door, had no recol- 
lection that the doctors had said this. To sum up, we believe 
it possible that if the percipient had recorded her dream in 
detail soon after its occurrence, we might have had a case 
which presented good evidence for the paranormal. 

It may be interesting to compare the next case with the 
one provided by Miss McMahan, since here the evidence 
points to the fact that the percipient, Mrs. G. A. did not 
remember accurately either her actual experience or the 
objective event, and that these errors of memory tended 
spuriously to strengthen the case rather than to weaken it. 
It is, of course, hardly necessary to state that we believe 
Mrs. G. A. reported to us in complete good faith; the fact 
that she made a source of corroboration available to us is 
proof of this. Mrs. G. A., a professional woman living in 
a middle-western state, briefly described three experiences 
in response to our questionnaire.-Only the second will be 
presented in full here since it is the only one with any 
corroboration: 


Then again, in Washington, I awoke with a start, at four in the 
morning. I said to my husband, “Your mother’s brother (whom I 
had never seen) has just died suddenly.” My husband’s uncle lived 
in Glasgow, Scotland. Sure enough, later mail confirmed this. 


In answer to our request for a more detailed account, 
Mrs. G. A. sent us the following additional information: 


The incident occurred during the late winter or early spring of 
1920, as far as I can recall—the death notice could be checked in the 
Glasgow Weekly Herald, I suppose. I just seem to have gotten the 
thought by a “flash”—no dream seemed involved—just the same sort 
of flash as when I was a child®—no preliminary step, no dream—a 


9 Mrs. G. A. is here referring to the first experience she reported: “At an 
early age (about six), while playing with other children, I suddenly rushed 
from the group into my father’s arms, and said, ‘Something has happened to 
Uncle J.’ My father, who knew I had little knowledge of his brother, asked 
me what had happened. ‘Something terrible,’ was all I could reply. My father 
was impressed because I had left my play to go directly to him. Within the 
hour a telegram came saying his brother had been accidentally shot and killed. 
Coincidence? The death occurred in Philadelphia; I was in Waikington, pe 
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“flash compulsion” to tell an immediate message. I think my former 
husband had not seen this uncle since early childhood, and my 
knowledge of him was indirect, of course. I think that my former 
husband would corroborate the episode. He will recall that letters 
from his family in Scotland within the fortnight confirmed the time of 


his uncle’s death as coincident with my awakening him. The death 
was not anticipated. 


We wrote to the percipient’s former husband, Mr. E. H., 


at the address she very kindly gave us, and received the 
following reply: 


I can corroborate the statement of Mrs. A., with the exception 
that my uncle had a stroke that night, but did not die for about a 
month afterwards. Mrs. A.’s words to me were, “Something has 
happened to Uncle George.” I trust this will be of help to you. I wish 
to emphasize that my uncle had a stroke that night from which he 
never recovered. [Mr. E. H. then went on to describe in some detail 
a precognitive dream that he himself had experienced. ] 


Thus we see that we are probably after all not dealing 
with a death-coincidence; nevertheless, in spite of the fact 
that the uncle apparently did not die at the time of Mrs. 
G. A.’s impression (“something has happened to Uncle 
George’’) the coincidence seems rather striking. 


The next incident was reported to us by Dr. Cora L. 
Friedline, Professor of psychology at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia. In answer to our 
questionnaire, she reported five experiences; the one about 


to be presented in full occurred just a few days after she 
received the form letter: — 


On Tuesday, May 15, 1945, at five in the afternoon, I visited 
Miss B., a teacher at the college. The visit took place in her room at 
college and was one half hour in duration. I went in order to inquire 
if she would need her butter and her bacon which she keeps in my 
icebox (in my apartment across the street from the college). I had 
planned to go out of town on Wednesday and she usually cooked 
her breakfast in her room on Thursday morning and secured the 
food from my icebox the night before. She replied that she would 
not need the butter, etc., for Thursday (as was usually the case), 
but rather for Wednesday morning, and that she would come over 
to my apartment that night (Tuesday) and get it so that she would 
have it for the next morning. I then did a thing I had never done 
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before in the two years she had been coming to my home for her 
food. I said, “No, don’t come; you stay in your room and I will 
bring it to you.” She replied, “I will meet you in Main Hall at the 
college and get it.” I said again that she should stay in her room and 
I would bring the food to her. I felt apprehensive about her going 
out, as if she might fall or come to some unknown harm. She did not 
stay in her room as I had suggested, but went for a walk on River- 
mont Avenue, near the college. A boy of eight was riding a bicycle 
too large for him on the sidewalk. He came up behind Miss B., lost 
control of the wheel, and hit her, knocked her down, broke both 
wrists, and her glasses. She will be in the hospital for several weeks. 
This happened about eight-thirty in the evening, Tuesday, May 15th. 
I was to bring the butter to her at nine that evening. Just as I opened 
the door of the icebox, the telephone rang; it was a message that 
Miss B. had been injured and was on the way to the hospital. When 


I saw her the next day she remarked on how I had urged her to 
stay in her room. 


Dr. Friedline made notes of this experience on the 
evening of its occurrence; she typed them and sent them on 
to us on May 21st. When Miss B. recovered from her 
accident she sent us the following corroboratory statement: 


This is to certify that on May 15, 1945, Dr. Friedline urged me 
to stay in my room when I told her that I planned to go to her 
apartment that evening. Later in the evening, about 8 P.M., I went 
for a walk on Rivermont Avenue. A small boy drew up behind me 
on a wheel, knocked me down, and broke both wrists. When I saw 
Dr. Friedline later at the hospital, I remarked that she had advised 
me to stay in my room. 


(signed) A. M. B. 


Dr. Friedline writes that she did not tell her friend 
Miss B. that she was fearful she might fall or come to 
harm if she left her room; she simply urged her to stay 
at home, without giving any reasons. 

As we said above, Dr. Friedline also reported four other 
experiences that were apparently paranormal. The first 
occurred some years ago, when she was a child of eleven. 
She writes: “. . . I went to school as usual in the morning, 
but suddenly about quarter to ten I heard ‘Cora, come home; 
your father is dying.’ I asked the principal if I might go, 
after first asking my teacher, who refused to allow me to 
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go. I went home quickly and my father died within the next 
few minutes.” In answer to questions, Dr. Friedline states 
that her father had been ill, but that his death was not 
expected. The voice was heard inwardly—not exteriorized . 
as in one of the cases below. No corroboration is now 


obtainable, but the experience was fully described and sent 
to this Society in 1914. 


The second experience occurred fourteen years later. Dr. 
Friedline writes that ‘“‘a friend’s husband had left me at 
home. He and his wife and I had just come in from the 
Adirondacks together in the car, and in the back seat was 
a bag full of Pekingese puppies. We did not unload the 
puppies at the apartment, and he drove off. Suddenly I said 
to my friend, who had remained with me, “The puppies 
have fallen from the car on Fifth Avenue.” When my 
friend’s husband returned, he reported that this had actually 
happened. They had fallen from the open car on Fifth 
Avenue and all of the traffic was stopped while a policeman 
helped to pick them up. The pups were not hurt. I cannot 
recall any visual imagery—it was rather that the situation 
just came to me all at once out of a clear sky.” 


The two final experiences reported are recent. One was 
a dream which may have been precognitive; the other con- 
cerns a voice apparently heard by both Dr. Friedline and a 
young friend who was with her at the time. Dr. Friedline 
reports: “On Sunday, March 12, 1944,’° I dreamed that I 
was riding on a bus to Somerset, Pennsylvania. The bus 
was passing my mother’s home—it was time to get off—if 
I got off the dream would end, but I did get off and went 
into the house. There was mother surrounded by people. 
She was lying on the couch. She was dying. It did happen 
more or less that way, for that evening the minister tele- 
phoned to say that my mother was very ill—to come at once. 
I left at four in the morning by bus and arrived at my 
mother’s home on Tuesday afternoon, March 14th, at 2 

10Dr. Friedline tells us that it is her custom to make rough notes of ap- 


parently paranormal dreams and impressions soon after their occurrence. Hence 
the exact dates. 
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P.M. There was mother on the couch as in my dream, with 
a neighbor sitting by her. Her heart had given out and she 
died on March 25th. It is true that she was 93 years old, 


but I had no special reason to expect her death at that 
particular time.” 


Dr. Friedline continues: “Then in July, 1944, I went 
home again—to mother’s home after her death. About the 
15th of July, as I sat by the radio, which was not turned on, 
with a friend (a girl aged thirteen), we both heard a voice 
say ‘Cora.’ There was no one but ourselves in the room, 
and no one outside the house. We could not explain the 
voice, which was a feminine one.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bollman, of Gloucester and Boston, 
both reported a number of experiences in response to our 
inquiry. One experience occurred shortly before our ques- 
tionnaire was received, and it is corroborated. Mr. Bollman 


was the percipient, and he reported as follows in a letter 
written April 27, 1945: 


About two weeks ago, one afternoon, I said to my wife, “I fear 
that Sara Ellen [a friend of the family] is having some serious 
trouble with her babies.” I was in Boston and Sara Ellen was in 
Gloucester, 38 miles away. Two days later I met Sara Ellen in Boston. 
She said that on the day and at the time I was concerned over her 
children, her youngest child, age two, managed to get at some cleaning 
fluid, and drank it. She was violently ill; she was taken to the 
hospital, received treatment, and recovered the next day. There was, 
naturally, much emotion expressed in the family of Sara Ellen during 
this event. I seemed to receive some intimation of it—at a distance. 


At the end of this statement by Mr. Bollman, Mrs. 
Bollman added the following note: “On one occasion Mr. 
Bollman came rushing into town on a July Saturday after- 
noon because he had a strong mental picture of a man 
standing trying to get into his office, which was closed for 


11 We asked Dr. Friedline if it would be possible for her to get an account 
of this incident from the child. In November, 1945, Dr. Friedline wrote: “I 
wrote my small friend in Somerset, but she does not now remember whether 
or not she heard the voice herself, though she does remember the incident. I 
should have clinched the matter at the time, and should have made a record 


then and there (as I usually do), for I am very sure that she heard the voice 
and said she did.” 
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the weekend. On my husband’s arrival, there was a man 
there who was in town only for a few hours, and who 


contracted for some business which was the equivalent of 
several months’ income.” 


In response to a letter in which we asked for fuller 
information about the “Sara Ellen incident,” Mr. Bollman 
wrote as follows: 


Thé experience took place on Friday, April 13, 1945, early in the 
afternoon. I was in my apartment in Boston. I was in good health, 
but recuperating from an illness—well, not overly strong. I was 
resting in my room, but was wide awake. The impression came to 
me mentally; I did not “hear” anything. I merely was aware that 
Sara Ellen was having great difficulties with her babies—nothing 
more definite than this. However, the feeling persisted all afternoon— 
during the time of the crisis. Two days later I learned that one of 
the children had accidentally swallowed cleaning fluid left momen- 
tarily in reach. She was rushed to the hospital at about the time of 
my impression. She recovered after emergency treatment. 


Sara Ellen—Mrs. Harry B. Scholefield, of Gloucester—is an old 
friend and neighbor. We see her very often, and are in close harmony 
with her. In fact, she is a member of our little group that meets 
weekly to discuss psychic experiences. (We are keeping notes on these 
meetings which may interest your Society.) Yes, I mentioned the 
experience to Sara Ellen—afterwards. A critic could dismiss the case 
as mere coincidence, but not as faulty memory. The date and times 
are positive. 


Mrs. Bollman wrote us at some length about her hus- 
band’s experience, in a letter dated June 28, 1945: 


The Sara Ellen episode is so typical of my husband’s ability to 
know what is going on elsewhere in time or space that I hardly paid 
enough attention to it at the time to remember it well. Sara Ellen 
and her parents have been our close friends for twenty-five years. 
As a family they are all exceptionally “aware.” The parents, especially 
her mother, have had a number of supersensory experiences, prophetic 
dreams, etc. Sara Ellen herself is rather psychic. They live near us 
in Gloucester. They had taken an apartment for several weeks in 
Boston, where we were at the time, and the parents were to return 
to the country on a Friday, allowing Sara Ellen to come in and have 
the use of the apartment over the weekend. We knew the time she 


was expected, and hoped to get in touch with her to ask her for 
dinner that evening. 
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Sometime Friday afternoon, in fact it may have been before the 
child got hold of the cleaning fluid, and well before the time Sara 
Ellen was expected to arrive in Boston, I returned from an errand 
and found my husband walking around our apartment rather rest- 
lessly. He said immediately, “I have an idea that Sara Ellen won’t 
come because something has happened to one of her babies.” When 
Mr. Bollman called Sara Ellen’s apartment later, the woman in charge 
said that Sara Ellen had notified her that her arrival would be post- 
poned—no reason given. We called Saturday, but she was out. On 
Sunday Sara Ellen came in to see us and told us the story of what 
had happened. It is my impression that the cleaning fluid episode 
took place later than when my husband spoke of possible difficulty, 
but I could not be sure of this. We have so many of these experiences 
that it does not stand out very clearly. One thing that might be of 
interest is that whenever I remember certain experiences that seem 
to be out of the normal course of events, they seem to be set in a sort 
of “brown haze” which separates them from the other surroundings. 
When I entered the room and was greeted by Mr. Bollman’s state- 
ment, it seemed as if it took place in that atmosphere; that is, that 
he stood in that “other” atmosphere, speaking. Incidentally, our 
daughter Annette, who is eighteen, is also very psychic, and I can 
rely on her intuitions as if on a time-table. 


Once again, we notice a slight discrepancy between the 
percipient’s own statement and the corroboratory note: Mr. 
Bollman said he was aware that Sara Ellen was having 
serious difficulties with “her babies.”” Mrs. Bollman quoted 
her husband as having said to her on the 13th that “some- 
thing has happened to one of her babies.” As the impres- 
sion was in any case very general, it seemed important to 
learn whether Mr. Bollman had ever expressed any appre- 
hension about Sara Ellen’s children prior to the incident 
under discussion. We therefore wrote to Sara Ellen (Mrs. 
Scholefield) asking for information on this point. She re- 
plied that she had never known Mr. Bollman to express 
the slightest apprehension about her children, except on 
this single occasion. She also said that her child had gotten 
hold of the cleaning fluid at about 2:45 on Friday afternoon. 
Mr. Bollman told her about his impression on the following 
Sunday. 


Mrs. Bollman, as we said above, reported briefly on some 
of her own experiences. She also sent us an account of a 


| 
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“haunted house,” located in Tarrytown, New York, which 
the Bollman family bought in 1920. “There were all sorts 
of manifestations—footsteps, lights, thumpings, voices, and 
figures were seen by some people.” Miss Annette Bollman, 
then a young child, apparently saw an apparition in the 
house on several occasions. Mrs. Bollman is now preparing 


a fuller report on these experiences, and we hope to present 
it in a later issue of this JoURNAL. 


As we have said, the reports of eight persons fall into 
Group I—the category containing cases that have some 
independent corroboration (however weak they may be 
from other points of view). The final report under this 
heading comes from Miss Jeanne Girardet, of Pittsfield, 
New Hampshire. Miss Girardet, a school teacher, has lived 
for many years with a friend, Miss Anne Selleck, with 
whom we have also corresponded at some length. They write 
that they not infrequently seem to be in telepathic com- 
munication, though the incidents are rarely clear-cut enough 
to warrant a report. Miss Girardet wrote: “With me, 
things come unexpectedly out of a void and .. . they never 
have to do with anything of any special importance. During 
my years of anxiety about relatives in France, one a 
prisoner in Germany, I didn’t have a trace of telepathy 
or clairvoyance.” In response to our questionnaire Miss 
Girardet sent us a detailed account of a number of ex- 
periences, two having occurred during her early childhood 
in France. The most clear-cut is one in which she was the 
apparent agent, Miss Selleck the percipient. Miss Girardet 


described the incident first, and then Miss Selleck sent an 
independent account: 


Between the years 1923 and 1928 we (Miss Selleck and I) had an 
apartment at the Hotel Chelsea, on West 23rd Street, New York 
City. It had been built as a cooperative apartment house a good 
many years before. The rooms were large, the walls thick, and the 
doors closed tightly. Miss Selleck’s bedroom and mine were separated 
by a large living room and we kept our doors shut at night so our 
open windows wouldn’t make it cold in the morning. One night I was 
seized with acute pain—an attack of intercostal neuralgia. I thought 
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of getting up and calling Miss Selleck—she couldn’t hear if I stayed 
in my room. I had decided I would let her sleep and stick it out alone 
when the door opened and she came in saying, “Did you call me?” 
Apparently she had heard my voice calling her name. Now, I had not 
called, I am positive. I had only thought of getting up, opening the 
door, and going to her room to call her. 


Miss Selleck wrote as follows on July 19th, 1945: 


In your letter to my friend Jeanne Girardet, which she received 
yesterday, you asked if I would give an account of our experience 
in telepathy from my point of view. 

Some time between the years 1923 and 1928—I cannot be more 
precise as I date the event only by reference to the apartment in 
which we were then living—I awoke suddenly in the middle of the 
night with the impression that I had been called by name. Miss 
Girardet is French, and speaks with a noticeable accent, so that my 
name, Anne, as she pronounces it—and as I heard it—is quite 
characteristic: the “A” clipped short, the n-sound very distinct. The 
apartment was in the Hotel Chelsea in New York City, an old house 
with thick brick walls. The living room lay between our bedrooms, 
and we had found that when the bedroom doors were shut, as they 
were that night, we could not hear from one room to the other even 
if we shouted. 

I lay for a while, debating in my mind, for it was cold, and I did 
not want to wake Miss Girardet for nothing. The impression was so 
strong, however, that it overcame both inertia and scruple. I got up, 
put on bathrobe and slippers, and crossed the living room. A streak 
of light under her door told me she was awake, and when I opened 
the door, I found her in great pain with an attack of intercostal 
neuralgia. 

I was not in the habit of going to Miss Girardet’s room at night, 
and she is sure she did not call me, although the idea came to her 
mind, but she decided there was nothing I could have done for her, 
and did not want to disturb me. I heard nothing while I was hesitating 
about getting up. 


We are inclined to attach some importance to this case 
because the percipient, Miss Selleck, acted upon her impres- 
sion; in spite of “inertia and scruple” she got up in the cold 

-and dark and went to her friend’s room, where she found 
her in great pain. We can by no means attach similar 
importance to another case reported by Miss Girardet, and 
corroborated by Miss Selleck, but we shall nevertheless 
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present it, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
Miss Girardet wrote: 


We were going to leave for Europe, having a half-year’s leave of 
absence from the school where we were teaching. I wasn’t at all well 
. . . also it was the last week of January, 1920, a terrible winter, 
transportation most difficult. Two of our colleagues had asked us— 
Miss Selleck and myselfi—to supper that night and we had felt we 
had to accept. On the day, toward the middle of the afternoon, I was 
feeling wretched and said to Miss Selleck, “If only I didn’t have to 
laugh at Miss X’s jokes, I could stand it.” The poor lady fancied 
herself as a humorist and demanded appreciation. At supper time we 
reached the ladies’ apartment. One of them opened the door. The 
other, Miss X,was going through a pantomime indicating that she 
couldn’t make a sound. Her friend said, “She was all right, she 
didn’t have a cold, but at four o’clock she suddenly lost her voice!” 


I don’t know what you would call that. I hope I hadn’t bewitched 
the lady! 


Miss Selleck wrote in regard to this incident: 


I remember very well indeed the case of the “bewitching” of 
Miss X. It was in January, 1920, about 4 P.M., and we neither of 
us wanted to go out to supper that night. I remember Miss Girardet, 
looking out of the window at the falling snow, saying, “If only we 
didn’t have to listen to Miss X’s funny stories, I think I could bear 
it!’ Then the scene in the vestibule, Miss X making gestures of 
welcome and despair, while Miss Y explained that her friend had 
been perfectly well until four that afternoon, when she had suddenly 
and completely lost her voice. I don’t think we saw them again before 
we sailed, or ever heard how long the “spell” lasted. 


Miss Girardet reports that several members of her family 
have had paranormal experiences, notably her maternal 
grandmother and her father. In particular, she has first- 
hand knowledge of a death-coincidence experience of her 
father’s. The episode is rather remote (date unknown), of 
course, but worth putting on record in the context of Miss 
Girardet’s own experiences. The point of view of the per- 
cipient may be of interest too. 


My father woke up knowing that a friend had died. The friend 
was away from home. My father heard of the death the next day, 
or very soon after. Also my father had been associated in business 
with a certain man and, at his death, had helped his daughters to 
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settle their affairs. They had then gone to Paris to live. (We lived 
in Le Havre.) One of them was consumptive, as they used to say 
in those days. My father was not in communication with them, and 
did not know how the sick one was getting on. One night he woke 
up and said to my mother, “Melle Lenoir is dead.” A death announce- 
ment came a day or two after. The other sister came back to Le Havre 
to visit and had dinner with us. I remember my mother telling her 
about the incident and my father coming home afterwards. The sister 
said to him, “I think her spirit came to you.” My father only looked 
embarrassed and grunted. He simply would not speak of such occur- 
rences as these, and put me off when I questioned him. So I don’t 
know how the knowledge of those deaths had come to him. 


Thus we have completed a presentation of the eight cases 
which fall into Group I—cases which have some independent 
corroboration. Six of the eight percipients report more than 
one paranormal experience, and some of these have been 
discussed in more or less detail. Four of the corroborated 
experiences were of the death-coincidence type, and four 
were associated with illness or accident. Two concerned 
recent war tragedies. Dr. Friedline’s experience in connec- 
tion with her friend’s accident is the only one that seems 
to be of a precognitive type. We have no full-fledged appari- 
tions in this category, though we do have several in our 
second category. In the eight principal cases, only one 
percipient was definitely known to have been asleep and 
dreaming (Miss McMahan’s aunt), five were more or less 
wide awake, and two percipients were awakened by the 
breaking-through of the impression. Mrs. G.A. reported 
that she “awoke with a start” and told her husband that 
his uncle was dead (or that something was the matter with 
him). Miss Selleck said that she “awoke suddenly” with the 
impression that her friend Miss Girardet had called her 
name. Certainly such experiences as these cannot be placed 
in the “dream” category. The authors of Phantasms of the 
Living” put cases of this type in a category which they 
called “Borderland.” Chapter IX, Vol. I, of Phantasms 
presents a discussion of Borderland cases, and a large num- 


12 Phantasms of the Living, by E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, 
Triibner and Co., London, 1886. 
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ber of examples.’* Before going on to present some of our 
own cases which fall into Group II, we wish to digress in 
order to discuss some problems which interest us in con- 


nection with a study of the Borderland cases which appear 
in Phantasms. 


Interim Discussion of Borderland Cases in Phantasms 


Gurney, who was responsible for a large part of the 
authorship of Phantasms, wrote as follows on Borderland 
cases: “. . . the passage from sleep to waking admits of 
many degrees; and a very interesting group of cases remain 
which cannot properly be classed as dreams, and yet which 
do not appertain to seasons of complete normal wakeful- 
ness. The discussion of these experiences, which occur on 
the borderland of sleeping and waking, will form the 
natural transition to the waking phenomena with which we 
shall be occupied during the remainder of our course... 


“There are certain reasons why this borderland might be 
expected to be rich in telepathic phenomena. An impression 
from a distant mind may or may not originate a sensory 
hallucination; but if it does so, this seems more specially 
likely to occur at any season, or in any state of the organism 
which happens to be favourable to sensory hallucinations 
in general. Now the state between sleeping and waking has 
this character. Persons who have never had hallucinations 
of the senses at any other times, have experienced them in 
the moments which immediately precede, or immediately 
follow, actual sleep . . . It would seem, then, that the reasons 
which make bed a specially favourable place for such ex- 
periences [hallucinations in general] are to be sought, not 
only in peculiarities of the sense-organs at the moments 
immediately contiguous to sleep, but in the more general 
conditions of quiet and passivity, of a comparatively anemic 
brain and of the partial lapse of the higher directive psy- 
chical activities ... At any rate, bed being—from whatever 


13 Further examples of Borderland cases are given in Vol. II, pp. 449 ff. 
14 Italics ours. 
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causes—a place favourable to phantasms, it is reasonable 
to surmise that it may be a place favourable to the phe- 
nomena with which we are concerned in this book—the 
phantasms which coincide with reality. Considering how 
small a portion of our waking life is included in the few 
moments after waking from sleep [or before falling asleep ] 


... it is remarkable how large a proportion of our veridical 
examples . . . fall within these seasons.” 


In other words, then, Gurney distinguishes between two 
categories included in the borderland state—those cases 
which occur immediately before the onset of actual sleep, 
and those which occur during the period of waking up from 
sleep. Going through the cases, however, presented in the 
Borderland chapters in both volumes of Phantasms, it. 
seemed to us necessary to distinguish a third category—a 
category where we do not feel it is possible to say that the 
experience occurred on the borderland of sleeping and wak- 
ing. We are referring to those numerous instances where 
the percipient is quite literally jolted out of what appears to 
be deep sleep and into a wide-awake state by the break- 
through of the impression. Case No. 179 (Vol. I) is typical 
of what we mean. The percipient was “soundly asleep,” 
then was “suddenly aroused” by feeling his hands grasped. 
He “instantly” sat up and saw an apparition of his brother- 
in-law. The brother-in-law was later learned to have died 
that same night. 

We thought it might be of some interest to go through 
the 110 numbered cases presented in the two volumes of 
Phantasms under the heading of Borderland Cases, and 
tabulate just how many occur in the three following cate- 
gories: (1) Percipient just falling asleep, (2) percipient 
just waking up,’* and (3) percipient awakened by the 

15In a few instances it was difficult to decide whether a case should be put 
in the “falling asleep” or in the “waking up” category: for instance, the case 
of Lord Brougham, who was dozing in a warm bath when he experienced 
an apparition. It seemed reasonable to place this in the “falling asleep” category. 

he cases in category three, however, are all unequivocal, and are characterized 


by the monotonous repetition of such phrases as “I woke from a sound sleep 


feeling someone was in the room,” “I was suddenly aroused by a violent noise,” 
“I suddenly awoke hearing my child’s voice,” etc., etc. 


ff 
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break-through of the impression. We found, unfortunately, 
that we had to exclude 26 cases because of insufficient 
information (second-hand accounts, etc.), and this left us 
with a total of 84 cases with which to work: 


Percipient just falling asleep : 21, or 25% of total 
Percipient just waking up: 13, or 15% of total 
Percipient awakened by break-through of im- 

pression: 50, or 60% of total 


Typical of the first category is Case No. 168: The per- 
cipient lay down to rest about midnight and saw a vision 
of a former lover. The lover appeared in deep mourning 
and said, “My father is dead.” The father died at about 
that time. And Case No. 508: The percipient was in bed 
“just dropping off to sleep” when she had a vision that led 
her to believe that her nephew had been injured. Next 
morning she received a letter telling of an accident to her 
nephew. The accident had occurred several days before the 
vision. To illustrate the second category we may refer to 
Case No. 153: Just as the percipient awoke in the morning 
he heard the voice of a dead friend say that his brother and 
sister-in-law were dead. They both died a day or so later. 
Or Case No. 170: The percipient awoke in the morning, 
looked to see the time, and saw an apparition of her mother. 
A sister of the mother, whom she greatly resembled, died 
at about the time. An example of category three has already 
been given; another typical case is No. 155: The percipient 
was “suddenly awakened from a deep sleep” by hearing his 
mother’s voice telling him that she was dead. “I was not in 
a drowsy state when I woke up, but all my senses were as 
clear and as vivid as they are now I am writing this .. .” 
His mother died that same night. 


It has been suggested to us that it might be of interest 
to look into the time relations existing in connection with 
cases in the three different categories; that is, the sugges- 
tion was made that experiences falling into the third cate- 
gory might to a significant degree tend to coincide exactly 
in time with the distant event, while experiences in the 
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“falling asleep’ and “waking up” categories might tend to 
be either of the “deferred” type or the “precognitive” type. 
We have therefore re-examined the 84 cases already re- 
ferred to with this problem in mind. Unfortunately, we 
had to discard 40 of these because insufficient details were 
given as to the time relations’* between the percipient’s im- 
pression and the distant event, and we were left, therefore, 
with only 44 cases with which to work. We have tabulated 
these cases in Table I below: 


TABLE I 
Percipient falling | Percipient waking Setubal 
“Retrocog” 1 1 4 
“Simulcog” 8 6 20 
“Precog” 1 1 2 


A word of explanation may be necessary to explain our 
abbreviations for time relations as used in the table. By 
“retrocog” we simply mean that the impression took place 
more than an hour after the death (or other distant event ) 
to which the impression seemed to relate; by “simulcog” 
we indicate that the impression and the distant event took 
place at, or approximately at, the same time; and by “pre- 
cog” we categorize those impressions which took place an 
hour or more before the distant event. None of the cases in 
the “precog” column give any evidence whatever of true 
precognition; in all four instances the apparent agent was 
seriously ill at the time of the percipient’s hallucination, 
death then following in from one hour to two days later. 


16 All too frequently it is simply reported that “my cousin died that same 
night,” or “my friend died within several hours of the time I saw his appari- 
tion.” In such cases, obviously, it is not possible to know whether the percipient’s 


experience took place before, during the moment of, or after the death of the 
distant agent. 
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We started out by asking the question whether the sort 
of impression which literally jolts the percipient into wake- 
fulness is more likely to coincide in time with the distant 
event than the impression which comes to the percipient 
who is in a drowsy state—a borderland state between sleep- 
ing and waking. Unfortunately we have far too few cases 
to warrant statistical discussion, but as far as the data in 
Table I are concerned, the answer is “No.” We find that 
77% of our “drowsy” percipients (grouping together cases 
in columns one and two) had experiences which coincided 
approximately exactly in time with the distant event, and 
that the same percentage, 77%, of our rudely awakened 
percipients were equally precise as to time relations. 


We have, however, noticed one qualitative difference 
between some of the experiences occurring to drowsy per- 
cipients and those experiences which actually awaken the 
percipient: in our first category (percipient falling asleep) 
we have 21 cases; six of them are “visions” (to use the 
percipients’ own words) rather than fully exteriorized 
phantasms or apparitions. For example, in Case No. 149 
the percipient fell into a “semi-slumber’”’ and had a hyp- 
nagogic vision which related to a scene in a book that his 
daughter was at the time reading. His eyes were closed. In 
Case No. 503 the drowsy percipient reported that “before 
me seemed to rise the vision of the interior of a cathedral... 
in the open space before the chancel lay a coffin enveloped 
in its heavy black pall.” This vision seemed to relate to the 
funeral of the percipient’s brother, which was taking place 
at the time (unknown, of course, to the percipient). In Case 
No. 505 a woman just dropping off to sleep saw a com- 
plicated London street scene, with people running toward 
her sister’s house. She felt that her nephew had been hurt. 
Next day she received a letter from her sister saying that 
the child had been in an accident several days before. 


These examples will suffice. Here we seem to have an 
almost clairvoyant activity on the part of the percipient; 
it is, at any rate, as though the percipient took the active role 
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in the same way that he presumably does in cases of “travel- 
ing clairvoyance.” But we have no cases at all of this type 
in our third category. Percipients who are awakened from 
deep sleep all experience (in the accounts studied) fully 
exteriorized hallucinations of sight, sound, or touch. In all 
but six of the fifty cases the agent is dying or dead. The 
apparition is often actually mistaken for the distant friend 
in the flesh; the voice seems to be there in the room, and the 
percipient gets up to find out why he has been called; or he 
feels himself roughly shaken by the shoulder and looks up 
to see his friend or relative there standing by the bed. 


At the risk of great over-simplification, then, we might 
say that it looks as though it were the agent who played 
the important role in cases in the third category, while 
the percipient “does the work” in the vision type of ex- 
perience. And it would seem, consequently, as though a very 
light sleep or drowsy state on the part of the percipient 
would be more favorable to experimentally induced para- 
normal phenomena than a state of deep sleep (either hyp- 
notic or drug-induced) because the deeply sleeping subject 
is probably not able to report anything at all unless his 
experience is so violent as to startle him into wakefulness, 
and this implies a sort of motivation on the part of the agent 
that would be all but impossible to achieve in an experi- 
mental situation. Perhaps, however, in spite of difficulties, 
some light may eventually be thrown on the problem by 
using both agents and percipients in hypnotic and drug- 
induced trance states of varying depths. 


The salient point, however, that emerges from this study 
of Borderland experiences is the urgent need for many more 
cases of all types—cases that rest on a solid evidential basis 
(unfortunately this is not true of a number of Phantasms 
cases), and that are reported in the fullest possible detail. 
If we had, for instance, in our “percipient falling asleep” 
category not a mere handful of cases, but five or ten times 
as many, all recorded in detail, and as many more in the 
other categories, we might have emerged with some fruitful 
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relationships, solidly supported by statistics, which would 
have been of real value in defining experimental research. 
May we therefore once again ask readers of this JouRNAL 
to send us accounts of paranormal experiences. In order 
that these experiences may be of the greatest possible service 
to psychical research, the following points should be kept 
in mind: 

(1) The percipient should write down the full details of 
the experience as soon as possible after its occurrence. If 
he procrastinates in writing the account, important details 
are almost sure to be forgotten. (2) The agent should be 
asked for an independent statement as to just what occurred 
to him at the time of the percipient’s impression. If the 
experience was of the death-coincidence type, there will 
probably be documentary evidence—newspaper clippings, 
etc.—and members of the agent’s family may be willing to 
testify as to the facts. (3) A statement should be obtained 
from a person, or persons, to whom the percipient described 
his experience before he knew about the distant event by 
normal means. If, therefore, you experience an apparition, 
or hallucination of any kind, or an exceptionally vivid dream 
or waking impression, tell your family about it at breakfast! 
It may not, of course, turn out to be veridical, but if it 
does there will be independent corroboration. Particular care 
should be taken to record dates and times very accurately. 


Cases in Group II 


Seventeen persons sent us accounts of experiences which 
we placed in Group IT because no independent corroboration 
was offered. Some of these cases, nevertheless, are of un- 
usual interest and deserve to be reported in spite of evi- 
dential weaknesses. We realize that these experiences do 
not occur for the edification of psychical researchers, and 
very often there are good reasons why corroboration 
cannot be offered. We want to make it clear that we accept 
these accounts as honest records of experiences that no 
doubt occurred as stated, and our reason for placing them 
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in a category designated “II” is a quite arbitrary one. We 
shall present the first one in full, since it seems to be a good 
example of a rather rare type of experience—the telepathic 
sharing of pain. On May 9, 1945, the percipient, Mrs. C. -, 
wrote to us as follows: 


On the evening of November 11, 1936, I went upstairs in my home 
in , Minnesota, and prepared to go to bed. A few minutes 
later I was standing before the mirror in the bathroom brushing my 
hair when I experienced a very sharp sensation, almost as though 
someone had struck me, well below the ribs, on the right side. I 
remember that I sat down on the edge of the bathtub and wondered 
if I should call my husband, who was still downstairs. I was afraid 
I was going to be quite ill. I waited, and then as I felt no further 
pain I decided to say nothing about it. Otherwise I had felt well 
all day, and after the first sensation had passed I felt in complete 
normal health. 


At three o’clock that same night—by this time the morning of 
November 12th—I was awakened from sleep by the ringing of the 
telephone. I went downstairs to answer it, and it was a telegram 
from my mother stating that my father had just died. My parents’ 
home was in , Massachusetts. Later in the morning I talked 
with my mother on the telephone and she said that she had been 
awakened shortly after midnight and found my father suffering a 
most extreme and agonizing attack of angina pectoris, and an hour 
or so later he had died. Allowing an hour for the difference in time, 
the onset of the attack corresponded exactly with the time I had 
felt the sharp blow on my body, in , Minnesota. 


I had not seen my father or mother for almost four months and 
had no idea that my father was in ill-health. He had seen a doctor 
that day, for the first time in years, on November 11, and had been 
told that he had angina pectoris. I, of course, knew nothing about it. 
I am the eldest child of my parents, and have always felt that I was 
closer to my father than his other two children, and that the psychic 
affinity that sometimes exists between a parent and child existed 
beween us. I believed then, and I still believe, that the pain I felt 
at that moment, fifteen hundred miles from my father, and in com- 
plete ignorance of his illness, was a sign of this. 


The case of Mrs. C. R. immediately brings to mind the 
case ‘of Mrs. Severn, as reported in Phantasms, Vol. I, pp. 
188-189. Mrs. Severn thought she felt a hard blow on the 
mouth at the exact time her husband was hit on the mouth 
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by the tiller of his sailboat. As far as we remember, this is 
the only case of spontaneous telepathic transference, or 
sharing, of pain that appears in Phantasms. 


The next two experiences reported might be placed in 
the Borderland category, since in each instance the per- 
cipient was awakened from sleep by the break-through of 
the impression. The first account comes from Mr. J. A., 
of Tennessee. His mother was the percipient. Unfortunately 
we have not been able to obtain a first-hand account from 
her. On October 17, 1945, Mr. J. A. wrote us as follows, 


after having first described a precognitive dream that he 
experienced in 1941: 


... A few years ago I was living in , Arkansas. We owned 
a small farm about a mile from town. I drove to the farm very early 
in the morning with a wagon and team of mules, returning late at 
night. Before leaving for the farm this particular morning, I had to 
build a fire and cook my breakfast as my mother, who usually cooked 
for me, had gone to visit my sister in , Missouri, about forty 
miles away. I built a hot fire and went out to the barn to feed the 
mules. It happened that the fire, being unusually hot, set fire to the 
accumulated soot in the upper part of the chimney, so that the carbon 
coating the inside of the chimney burned, the flames coming out of 
the chimney and shooting upward for several feet. These flames were 
seen by our next-door neighbor. As he lived on the side of our house 
from which it was impossible to see the flue of the chimney, it 
appeared to him that the house itself was on fire. He rushed out to 
our barn shouting loudly, “Your house is on fire, your house is on 
fire!” Several other neighbors came to the same conclusion and 
started yelling at the same time. At about this moment I heard the 
shouting and turned to look at the house. I received a very vivid 
impression that. the house was on fire, but a much stronger one of 
fright and dread caused by the madly shouting people. I remember 
distinctly that I became excited and was so weak I could hardly 
walk. I managed, however, to get to the house, and soon discovered 
that there was very little danger of it catching on fire. We quickly 
extinguished the fire in the chimney and everything was all right. 


Now, the unusual thing about this event was that a few days later, 
when my mother returned from her visit, she told me about a peculiar 
happening. Early on the morning in question she woke up (in my 
sister’s house in Missouri) with a strong impression that the house 
was on fire. She tried to wake my sister and get her out of the house 
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before it burned down. My sister finally convinced her that every- 
thing was all right. I checked with my mother and sister, and found 
that this occurred on the morning when I had the exciting time with 
the burning chimney, and that the two events had occurred at the 
same time in the very early morning—about 4 A.M. The distance 
between our home in Arkansas and my sister’s home in Missouri is 
about 40 miles, as stated. The interesting thing to me is that my 
mother thought my sister’s house was actually on fire, whereas it 
was our own home in Arkansas which was in danger at the time. 


The second experience of the Borderland type was re- 


ported to us by Mr. E. B., of New York. He wrote in 
answer to our inquiry: 


In 1928, while I was in Switzerland, the thought of a woman I was 
then interested in actually woke me out of a deep sleep. I realized 
that something rather terrible, possibly an accident, had occurred 
to her. I immediately noted down the exact time of this impression. 
I then cabled to America, but received a reassuring answer. Upon my 
return to New York some three months later, however, I learned 
that a serious accident had occurred to my friend. The exact hour, 
allowing for time difference, was correct. 


We asked Mr. E. B. if it would be possible to get a state- 
ment from the apparent agent. He replied that although she 
is still alive, certain conditions made it impossible to call 
on her to corroborate his statements. 


Fully externalized apparitions were reported by two of 
our correspondents. Miss D. C. in 1930, when living in an 
old farmhouse, saw the apparition of an old man with 
peculiar buttons on his sea-jacket. The figure passed from 
the enclosed stairway of her living room into a small room 
at the other end of the house. It was 10 o’clock in the eve- 
ning and the percipient was wide awake. A year later she 
discovered that the house in which the apparition appeared 
had been built by an ancestor and that his brother had been 
a seaman who habitually wore his sea-jacket in later life. 
We were not able to get more details about this episode 
from the percipient due to her serious illness. 


Mr. H. A., of Minneapolis, reported a series of ex- 
periences that occurred in 1929, when he was eight years 
of age. During a two months’ period he repeatedly saw the 
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apparition of his great-grandmother, who had died three 
years before. “She appeared to me to sit in the chairs, get 
up, and walk around just as any human being in the flesh 
would do. I saw her clearly, but no one else did, and this 
caused me endless confusion. Then I began to try to keep 
others from realizing what was troubling me. I will never 
forget these apparitions because they were so unique in my 
life’s experience.” Mr. H. A. knew his great-grandmother 
during her lifetime, and of course knew of her death. There- 
fore the apparitions cannot be considered as veridical since 
they conveyed no information that was not already known 
to the percipient. 

Dr. B. H., professor at a large western university, re- 
ported a rather unusual case of “clairaudient” telepathy. 
He and a friend, Mr. G., edit a magazine. Their head- 
quarters are in a local bookstore. When Mr. G. is away, 
Dr. B. H. forwards to him all third-class mail received at 
the bookstore. One day (date not stated) Mr. G. returned 
unannounced from a trip. He went to the bookstore and had 
violent words with the storekeeper because he had received 
some of the third-class mail opened. Dr. B. H. did not know 
that his friend G. had returned, nor that this unpleasant 
episode with the storekeeper had occurred. Three days later, 
however, he entered the store, still not knowing that his 
friend had returned. The store was quiet and nearly empty. 
Then Dr. B. H. “heard” distinctly the angry words of 
Mr. G., and felt the intensity of excitement and noise in 
the air. “In undertones and then more plainly I heard the 
whining voice of the storekeeper saying he had not opened 
the mail, and did not know who had. Such a scene had 
occurred, it so happened, and I received nearly every detail 
of it some three days later on coming into the store where 
it transpired.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that we were unable to get any 
more information about this unusual episode from Dr. B. H. 
We especially wanted to know whether his friend G. was 
present in the shop at the time of the experience, and 
whether the shopkeeper was present. Presumably no one but 
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Dr. B. H. heard the voices, etc., but even this is not definitely 
stated in his report. 


The reports remaining in Group B are somewhat less 
clear-cut. Among them we have two waking precognitive 
impressions, a series of precognitive dreams, two waking 
impressions more or less coinciding in time with deaths, 
an account of quasi-physical phenomena (raps, movement 
of small objects, etc.), and a report on mediumistic ex- 
periences. Two couples, husband and wife, report frequent 
telepathic experiences. “Telepathic contact between my wife 
and myself is so close and so definite that hardly a day 
passes without several instances . . .” writes one cor- 
respondent. And another, Mr. S., says, “Mrs. S. and I have 
frequently had what seemed to be spontaneous telepathic 
communications—as, for example, meeting her in Grand 
Central a few days before Christmas, 1937, and having her 
say ‘I have just one more present to buy—for Mac—and I 


know just what I want.’ To which I instantly replied, “Yes, 
that little water color in the corner of an art shop window 
somewhere between Park and Fifth around the low fifties.’ 
And I was right, although we hadn’t looked at the picture 
together—never had mentioned it.” 


Conclusion 


"This, then, completes our presentation of the results 
obtained in an inquiry into spontaneous paranormal phe- 
nomena carried out among a group of experimental sub- 
jects. The purpose of this paper has not been to “prove” 
the reality of spontaneous telepathy, but simply to show the 
kind of results that may be expected from a small poll car- 
ried out among people known to be interested_in psychical 
matters, and to contribute to the literature available to 
students of this subject. To conclude, we wish to offer once 
more our heartfelt thanks to the many people who patiently 
read through and answered our long and question-filled 
letters. And we are especially grateful to those of our cor- 
respondents who have allowed us to use their names in 
connection with their experiences. 
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Appendix: Further Experimental Work Carried Out 
With Persons Reporting Spontaneous Experiences 


Between October, 1945, and January, 1946, we carried 
out some ESP research with eight of the persons respond- 
ing affirmatively to our inquiry in regard to spontaneous 
cases. The results warrant only the briefest mention. A 
total of thirty-five decks of standard ESP cards was called 
by the GESP method,” and a negative deviation of 29 hits 
was obtained. This gives a CR of approximately — 2.45 
(P = .007), which is suggestive. It is perhaps not without 
interest to note that seven of the eight subjects had negative 
deviations (ranging from — 1 to — 8), and the eighth sub- 
ject had a zero deviation. We were not able to work with 
a larger number of subjects since most of our correspondents 
live outside of New York. It may be wondered why we 
collected so few runs from each subject. This is because 
in each case they made their guesses very slowly; it took, 
in fact, the best part of an afternoon to obtain an average 
of about four runs from each subject. In some cases it took 
the subject half an hour to complete twenty-five guesses. 
We of course cannot say that this fact has any provable 
bearing on the negative deviation obtained, but it did lead 
to a good deal of restlessness and boredom on the part of 
the experimenter (agent). To the extent that GESP suc- 
cess reflects field-relations between agent and percipient, 


this negative attitude on the part of the agent may be worth 
reporting. 


17GESP (general extrasensory perception): a technique which permits the 
operation of either telepathy, clairvoyance, or both. In these tests apparatus 
ben which has been described in the April, 1943, issue of this JourNAL, 
pp. 71-72. 
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Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell’s Presidential Address 


LYDIA W. ALLISON 


Mr. Tyrrell’s Presidential Address to the (English) So- 
ciety for Psychical Research is an important document by 
one of the most highly respected and experienced workers 
in the field. It bristles with provocative ideas and compares 
the relative advantages of the main current research 
methods. It must be read in full to be appreciated. Several 
copies of the Address are in our library and available to 
members. 


Mr. Tyrrell first considers the past and present work of 
the S.P.R. He reminds us that Henry Sidgwick, the most 
influential professor of his time at Cambridge, said in the 
first Presidential Address to the Society in 1882 “that 
if only a tenth part of what has been alleged by generally 
reliable witnesses could be shown to be true, it is quite 
impossible to exaggerate its scientific importance.” “If 
that importance was clear to Sidgwick,” Mr. Tyrrell com- 
ments, “it should be still clearer to us today. For not only 
has the evidence grown in quantity; we can now see that 
the things we have been discovering are very unlike the 
things known to science and common experience; and it is 
precisely in this that their importance lies.” 


A quotation follows from the Presidential Address of 
Professor William McDougall in 1920, who believed that 
telepathy was very nearly established among: the facts 
recognized by science. “If and when that result shall have 
been achieved, its importance for science and philosophy 
will far outweigh the sum of the achievements of all the 
psychological laboratories of the universities of two con- 
tinents.” 

The address then summarizes the accomplishment of the 
Society. Mr. Tyrrell refers to the pioneer work in hypnosis 
at a time when hypnosis was despised; to the Census of 
Hallucinations which resulted in the course of time in the 
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collection and publication of more than 2,000 carefully 
sifted cases; to the early experiments in telepathy, by no 
means negligible, when statistical technique was in its in- 
fancy; to the extensive explorations of trance mediumship; 
to the newspaper tests and book tests constituting an experi- 
mental side to trance mediumship; to the technique of 
proxy sittings; to the extensive inquiry into automatic 
writing and to the cross correspondences, Of the latter Mr. 
Tyrrell thinks critics have not even yet fully appreciated 
the far-reaching assumptions necessary in regard to the 
scope of telepathy and the perfection of dramatic creations, 
if the genuineness of the communicators be denied. Finally, 
he refers to the “epoch of statistical research” termed 
“Extra-sensory Perception,” in which independent investi- 
gators in England, America, and in Holland have all 
reached results accepted as positive by this method. The 
inquiry into physical phenomena alone has proved dis- 
appointing. This remains a difficult problem for the future. 


In considering the results of 63 years of research Mr. 
Tyrrell says: “We must surely be struck by the fact that 
the paranormal has not evaporated under critical inquiry... 
Why is this, if paranormal phenomena are no more than 
imaginative superstition, as many have averred? If all is 
a myth, why have not our methods of research exploded it?” 


Mr. Tyrrell then introduces a question of great import 
and suggests an illuminating explanation. 


“Much more than a prima-facie case for the paranormal has been 
established ; and, as Henry Sidgwick said, if these things are true, 
their importance cannot be overestimated. Yet the scientific world 
for more than half a century has regarded our results with apathetic 
indifference not untinged with contempt. Surely this fact is highly 
significant. Men of science are not as a rule apathetic. The mainspring 
of science is curiosity. The spectacular advances of science in this 
century were not produced by apathy. Why has no spark of en- 
thusiasm been kindled in men of science by the extraordinary facul- 
ties of the human mind which our researches have brought to light? 
I do not pretend that the answer to this question is simple; but I 


maintain that the answer is as important for us as any problem of 
direct research.” 
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The Enchanted Boundary, by Walter Franklin Prince, 
past president of the English Society and former research 
officer of both the American and Boston Societies, is then 
analyzed to illustrate Mr. Tyrrell’s argument. The book 
contains documented quotations in which men of science 
reveal their attitude towards psychical research. The ex- 
amples quoted by Mr. Tyrrell serve to illustrate the general 
tendency of many professional men to avoid dealing with 
specific and concrete facts in detail. When challenged by 
direct question their answers are evasive, charged with 
emotion, antagonistic or puerile. Nor does the introduction 
of mathematics into the subject overcome the general bias. 


“Not infrequently, scientific critics, in order to escape from evi- 
dence of the paranormal, go so far as to jettison the fundamental 
principle of science, namely the appeal to fact, and fall back on 
a priori arguments instead . . . I do not wish to give the impression 
that this attitude towards psychical research is universal .. . Never- 
theless, critics of psychical research often betray a carelessness, an 
inaccuracy and a disregard for fact which would wreck their reputa- 
tions if applied to any other subject: and their colleagues pass over 
this behavior without rebuke, which shows that some universal 
blindness must prevail . . . With a few notable exceptions, most 
people will not lift a finger to gain knowledge of the human per- 
sonality, unless it be for some limited, practical end. The cause of 
this cannot be small or unimportant.” 


Mr. Tyrrell interprets this curious attitude towards 
psychical research as “something which pulls the human 
mind back to the normal as soon as it tries to take a peep 
outside it. Surely this can be nothing but a psychological 
factor in the mind, for clearly it is not rational. There is 
something having the character of a universal complex, 
which rejects the paranormal and prevents the mind from 
straying away from the normal.” Although he has spoken 
chiefly of men of science in connection with this attitude, 
Mr. Tyrrell regards the attitude as “broadly human,” 
affecting in the same way philosophers, divines, men of 
letters, the educated public generally, and even the man in 
the street. 
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“I think it is true that the scientific philosophy of the present 
age has accentuated this attitude by making the external world seem 
much more definite and more adequate as a source of explanation. By 
revealing that it is a system of law, it has squeezed the mystery out 
of it... Thus, facts which do not seem to square with the world as 
the unimaginative scientific mind sees it, appear a good deal more 
improbable than they used to do... We are dealing with something 
universal which is not peculiar to psychical research but which 
psychical research is peculiarly effective in bringing to light .. . 

“But can there be a universal, psychological complex? I think the 
very ubiquity of this complex gives us the clue to its nature. It is 
biological: it is part of our adaptation to life. We human beings are 
adapted to our environment, not merely physically, but mentally and 
psychologically as well. Mother Nature has subtle resources at her 
disposal. She can touch us from within as well as mould us from 
without . . . Our whole mental and psychological make-up is such 
as to focus every resource of our being on the world in which it is 
our duty to live; so exacting is this world that everything extraneous 
has to be eliminated or blacked out.” 


In the interests of biological efficiency Mr. Tyrrell sug- 
gests that even intellectual beliefs or knowledge which, 
though true, would have a distracting influence on thought 
as applied to action must be kept at bay. “Consequently, 
as soon as something extraneous and exotic appears in the 
field of view, this psychological factor sets to work to 
eliminate it, just as the body eliminates a thorn. That is 
why we find scientific men ready to abandon the empirical 
principle of science and fall back on a priori reasoning 
rather than accept evidence for the paranormal.” 

Mr. Tyrrell then considers whether the refusal to ex- 
amine evidence for the paranormal may not be objected to — 
on solid and rational grounds, and whether alleged facts 
such as telepathy and precognition are not incompatible 
with the laws of nature which have been so firmly estab- 
lished by science. He explains at length why telepathic 
information is so often partly wrong. It is because the 
conscious experience of the percipient is a created symbol 
which stands for the telepathic event. 

“Tt is a creation, just as a dream is a creation, contrived 
by some subliminal factor in the personality; and that 
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factor has a strong dramatic sense and is not above elaborat- 
ing and embroidering the signal it creates.” This, he says, 


applies equally to precognition and also to clairvoyance if 
the latter occurs. 


“The point is that the fundamental process takes place in a region 
of the personality which lies altogether apart from the external world 
to which our bodily senses give us access. I do not of course mean 
that it takes place spatially outside this world; I mean that it takes 
place in what I can only call an ‘elsewhere’ . . . In rough words I 
am saying that telepathy and precognition take place in an extended 
region of nature which is not open to sense-perception and into which 
quite possibly space and time do not . . . enter in the same way in 
which they enter the physical world.” 


Mr. Tyrrell’s answer to objections that paranormal phe- 
nomena are incompatible with the laws of nature is that 
“although they are indeed entirely different from known 
phenomena, and cannot be provided with a niche in the 
existing order, they do not contradict or conflict with this 
order because they are additional to it and exist in an 
extended region where things are different.” But he adds 
that he is aware that he has over-simplified the situation 
in order to keep his main argument clear. Space does not 
allow a summary of his comments relevant to this point. 


Qualitative and quantitative methods of research are 
then discussed and compared. To understand Mr. Tyrrell’s 
views on this question the reader is referred to his article 
“Ts Measurement Essential in Psychical Research?” which 
appeared in the January, 1945 issue of this JouRNAL. In 
the Address the author draws attention to the very interest- 
ing fact that “the phenomena of the Cross-correspondences, 
full of highly suggestive and enlightening information, 
almost entirely controlled themselves. The investigators 
were observers and recorders; but this did not make the 
Cross-correspondences unscientific. To have attempted to 
control them would have been lunacy, for you cannot investi- 
gate a spontaneous. phenomenon if you begin by destroying 


its spontaneity.” Mr. Tyrrell summarizes the situation 
as follows: 
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“So long as we are content to deal with dim and uncertain border- 
land phenomena we may employ the method of controlled experi- 
ment and follow in the footsteps of physics. We may introduce 
mathematics and reap the standard advantages that go with it... But 
it is necessary to pay for these advantages by having to remain on 
the edge of the subject and paddle in the shallows. Another serious 
consideration arises. Is it justifiable to extrapolate conclusions 
arrived at by studying the marginal phenomena of psychical research 
and extend them to the whole of the subject* Can we assume, in 
other words, the uniformity in this subject that we justifiably assume 
in physical science? . . . Not only do different types of phenomena 
occur with different subjects, but there is no reason why the kind 
of thing which happens close to the conscious level need happen at 
deeper levels . . . Statistical methods can deal with the fringe of the 
subject only, and, although it is well worth applying them in this 
restricted area, we should not devote more than a proportion of our 
energies to this research. The more informative phenomena lie in 
the qualitative field. Not that any hard and fast line necessarily lies 
between qualitative and quantitative research . . . but, faced as we 
are with an immense and unexplored continent, it seems to me more 
important to obtain a sketch-map of the interior, however rough, 
than an ordnance survey of the beach, however accurate.” 


But Mr. Tyrrell postulates a strong reason for pursuing 
statistical work. It appeals to the scientist ““because he 
wishes to draw all observable phenomena into the compass 
of his existing ideas and to express them clearly in terms 
of them despite the fact that these existing ideas may not 
be adequate to the task. Numerical results appear to have 
clarified the subject-matter with which they deal in the 
way the scientist desires. Therefore those engaged in psy- 
chical research should pursue statistical work and should 
advertise statistical results.” 


A difficult question is then proposed and elaborated. “Is 
stronger evidence needed to convince us of what is improb- 
able than of what is probable?” In weighing the pros and 
cons, Mr. Tyrrell does not decide between the two possible 
answers, but suggests that the question is one for profes- 
sional philosophers. Critics, he says, attribute first-rate 
spontaneous and qualitative evidence to chance because they 
consider it improbable on antecedent grounds. Mr. Tyrrell 
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suggests that there is no valid ground for regarding para- 
normal phenomena as being antecedently improbable. They 
“may seem very strange and it may not be possible to pro- 
vide a niche for them in the existing scheme of nature as 
science has disclosed it; but... we are not justified in assum- 
ing that the whole of nature has been revealed . . . These 
strange phenomena take place in an ‘elsewhere,’ and of the 
character of that ‘elsewhere,’ and of what is likely to hap- 
pen in it, we have no antecedent knowledge at all... Yet 
the assumed antecedent improbability of the paranormal 
dominates the attitude of all critics towards it and accounts 
for the neglect of the evidence. Surely this makes the main 
contention of this thesis clear, namely that the attitude is 
psychological and not rational.” 


Mr. Tyrrell urges that we should realize how wide our 
field is and try once more to see psychical research through 
the eyes of Frederic Myers, “as a subject which lies at the 
meeting place of religion, philosophy and science, whose 
business it is to grasp all that can be grasped of the nature 
of human personality. Whatever throws light on this per- 
sonality is our concern.” He points out that astonishingly 
little attention has been given to the experiences of genius, 
where a “surprising amount of the world’s finest achieve- 
ments have entered the consciousness of their originators 
from somewhere outside.” He believes the states bordering 
on hypnosis, trance, and automatism may constitute the 
principal field for psychical research. Academic psycholo- 
-gists, he says, have investigated mainly the region of the 
normal consciousness and psycho-therapists have entered 
the so-called “unconscious” for practical and therapeutic 
ends. The field of psychical research is immensely larger. 


Finally Mr. Tyrrell considers the general situation which 
psychical research is beginning to reveal. Is human intel- 
ligence far more specialized and adapted to its surroundings 
than has been suspected, he asks. Is the boundary of sense 
perception as well as the boundary of thought, subjective, 
“the result of a human personality which is mentally, psy- 
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chologically and physically specialized, so that nature ex- 
tends beyond the limit up to which such a specialized being 
has direct cognizance of it? If this is the general situation, 
can we obtain further confirmation of it and more informa- 
tion about it? . . . if the analytical method proves futile | 
will even the method of mental expansion carry us far? 
If we are soon halted, will our quest have been in vain? 
I do not think so.” 

Mr. Tyrrell thinks that even then psychical research 
could bestow one outstanding benefit. “It could help to 
throw the everyday world into a truer perspective. It could 
help us to realize what we are and how we are situated. 
It could enlighten us regarding the entire human situation.” 

The address closes with a sentence quoted from a letter 
which Thomas Huxley once wrote to Charles Kingsley. Mr. 
Tyrrell thinks we might well take it for our motto. 

“Sit down before fact as a little child, be prepared to give 
up every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever 


and to whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn 
nothing.” 


Library Note 


We wish to thank a Member, Mrs. Dorothy Wenberg, 
for her excellent work in re-organizing and carding our 
Lending Library. 


A “Discourse” Attributed to Sir Oliver Lodge 
WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS. 


In June, 1945, the (English) Society for Psychical 
Research issued a ‘Special Number” of its Journal, de- 
voted exclusively to a presentation of a record, with com- 
ments, of a sitting held by the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas 
with Mrs. Gladys Osborne Leonard. Quite unexpectedly, 
says Mr. Thomas, the result of that sitting was a long 


communication purporting to be from his old friend Sir 
Oliver Lodge. 


For the benefit of those in our own Society who have 
only recently become interested in psychical research it 
might be said that the three names connected with this 
sitting combine to give it exceptional interest. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the alleged communicator, needs no introduction as 
having belonged to that brilliant and courageous group of 
scholars and scientists who were the pioneers of psychical 
research in England. Indeed, he was one of the last sur- 
vivors, dying as late as 1940. 

Mrs. Gladys Osborne Leonard is easily the foremost 
psychic, or medium, of this generation. Her mediumship 
has been made the subject of long and critical study on the 
part of the best minds in the movement and her standing 
is unassailable. In fact, any extended communication com- 
ing through her is an event. 

The sitter, the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas, is a Methodist 
clergyman who holds an outstanding position through his 
own contributions to the literature of this subject, extend- 
ing over twenty years. He is perhaps best known for the 
book tests and newspaper tests that he has received through 
Mrs. Leonard.’ It might be explained that in the former 
experiment some book is indicated in its exact position in 
the sitter’s or someone else’s library, a page number is 
given, and words are located on some part of that page 


1 See Life Beyond Death With Evidence, by C. Drayton Thomas, W. Collins 
Sons and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 1928, pp. 36-39, 113-124, 138-151. 
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which are applicable to a question asked or to the purported 
communicator. The newspaper test is still more striking 
because words are referred to as due to appear in a certain 
column of a newspaper—usually the Times—the next day. 
At the hour when the statement is made the newspaper is 
not yet made up, and the information conveyed is utterly 
unknown to either medium or sitter. The newspaper test 
is, of course, a form of prevision. Both tests are. designed 
to preclude the possibility of telepathy from the living. 


These two types of evidence were received by Mr. Thomas 
through Mrs. Leonard, with his deceased father and sister 
as the communicators. The results were published a number 
of years ago, but Mr. Thomas has been active in this field 
ever since, notably in proxy sittings, and is one of the 
distinguished names in psychical research at this time. 


So much in the way of introduction to call attention to 
the background of the sitting that is under review here, 
explaining why it is that the S.P.R. should have regarded 
it as worthy of publication in a “Special Number.” The sit- 
ting took place on April 20, 1944, over a year before the 
report was published. “Having submitted the communica- 
tion to several experts,” writes Mr. Thomas, “I am en- 
couraged by their advice to offer it for consideration by 
members of the S.P.R.” 


At the outset it may be said that there are three features 
of this communication that deserve notice. First, it runs 
in a natural, conversational style, as between two friends, 
both of whom have long since been convinced on the truth 
of survival. Secondly, for the greater part of the sitting, 
Feda (Mrs. Leonard’s control) seems to be directly quot- 
ing the alleged communicator, rather than speaking in her 
usual characteristic fashion. Still more unusual is the fact 
that occasionally words were spoken in “direct voice” ; this, 
Mr. Thomas explains, “was clearly heard in a strong 
whisper, which sounded as if originating from a little dis- 
tance in front of the medium.” Thirdly, since the message 
seemed to come directly, instead of through the childish and 
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often ungrammatical idiom of Feda, Mr. Thomas takes 
pains to show that the style is the same as that of Sir Oliver 
in life. This point is set forth by extended quotations from 
his books. This, thinks Mr. Thomas, is also strikingly true 
of Sir Oliver’s extemporaneous speaking. He indicates also 
that, with the conspicuous exception of reincarnation, the 
views expressed in this communication are in harmony with 
the convictions that Sir Oliver had expressed publicly dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


In the September (1945) issue of the Spiritualist maga- 
zine Light, a correspondent, Miss Mercy Phillimore, ex- 
presses her “acute disappointment” over this discourse. She 
draws attention to the well-known fact that Sir Oliver had 
left behind at his death a test document in the custody of 
the S.P.R. and another one of similar character with the 
London Spiritualist Alliance, with the idea of thus estab- 
lishing his identity after death in a manner that would 
impress the skeptics. In this communication to Drayton 
Thomas no allusion is made to either document. Probably 
many readers will share Miss Phillimore’s disappointment 
that no allusion is made to the proposed test. Miss Philli- 
more declares her opinion that the whole Discourse is only 
“a revelation of what I would call the Leonard-Feda psy- 
chology,” and she upbraids the S.P.R. for its “descent into 
uncritical spiritualism.” This remark is interesting as com- 
ing from an avowed Spiritualist. It is possible that some of 
her disapproval stems from the fact that she does not agree 
with what the communicator has to say about the origin of 
evil as rooted in our animal evolution, and therefore she 
cannot accept the communication as genuine. 


Feda’s statements cannot, of course, be regarded as 
evidential. The Discourse, however, is a verbatim record 
of a sitting taken by an experienced investigator, and in 
view of the great mass of evidential material of the highest 
quality that has been given through Mrs. Leonard during 
the past thirty years, it seems important for the future 
student of the entire Leonard phenomena to have at his 
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disposal examples of all types of material. It is not known ~ 
at the present time to what extent the ideas expressed in 
the Discourse coincide with Mrs. Leonard's; it is, however, 
known that Sir Oliver was not a believer in reincarnation 
during his lifetime. In order that the American reader may 
form a partial judgment, excerpts from the Discourse are 
quoted below. The sitting opened as follows: 


Feda: Here is somebody who wants to talk to you, somebody 
Feda knows, and has been waiting to talk to you. Do you know who 
it is? It’s S’Oliver. 


C.D.T.: He is most welcome. 


Feda: He says, I wanted to come before, but I felt it was not worth 


while until I had progressed in some of my studies and arrived at 
certain conclusions. 


C.D.T.: I shall be most interested to hear them. 


Feda: He thinks that there is nothing very remarkable in them, 
but perhaps coming from me, he says, it may interest you and carry 
a certain amount of weight. 


After certain personal messages for Sir Oliver’s family, 
the communicator goes on with statements about the spirit 
body “in which one finds oneself after death”: 


Feda: .. . Now this body . . . in which one finds oneself after 
death . . . is indeed a body. It seems to be very much more a body, 
a material body, than I had supposed would be possible. The status, 
he says, the make-up, let us call it, of this body seems to be ready- 
made; that is, you see, we have made it during our earth life; and 
I feel that there is a considerable difference in the content or make-up 
of each body . . . I am going to call it the spirit-body . . . I would 
say that the condition of the spirit-body is governed voluntarily 
during the earth life and automatically after passing. The process 
seems beyond our control now . . . It is more within our power to 
bend, to shape, to govern that spirit-body during our earth lives 
than it is after. That is why it behooves us to have some knowledge 

. about these matters. We do make, we create in a way, the 
quality, the strength, the power of our spirit-body during our earth 
lives. We pass into it, the body that we have made, and it is there, 
and, believe me, it is more difficult to shape it and alter it send 
than it is during the earth life . 


Now, during the earth life I kept an open mind about this vexed 
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. question of what is called reincarnation . . . There were other prob- 

lems, questions of a vital character, that needed my attention. I let 
it be till I knew . . . This body, this spirit-body, is unable to adapt 
itself completely . . . until it has had certain experiences and benefited 
by them... And, believe me, these experiences have to be all round. 
They have to be varied, and I think that there are few people who 
can get the sufficiently varied experiences and tests in one incarna- 
tion that will enable them to stay permanently on this side. They 
have to come back until the spirit-body is built up . .. The spirit is 
there, but the spirit-body has to be made like the garment clothing 
the spirit. And this garment takes a long time in the making, a long 
time. They tell me it is extremely difficult to adjust oneself to the 
conditions of this side . . . that is to say, if you are going to use your 
powers to their full extent, if you are going to avail yourself of the 
opportunities that are there. . . 

And of course should he live such a life—that is to say, a ten 
percent life, let us call it, he stagnates. You cannot stagnate on this 
side . . . You lose what progress you have made, you lose your ten 
percent if you stay too long in that status of stagnation that you 
would undoubtedly fall into, drift into, without the weapons on 
which to sharpen your spiritual faculties . . . You haven’t the 
weapons here . . . You have got to go back to the earth to have 
them at your command again .. . You get a certain amount of help 
on this side, but nothing is done for you that you must do and should 
do for yourself . . . But when it comes to the point, when it is seen 
that this person must come back, help is given. In other words, his 
education is taken in hand by those who are competent to deal with 
him, and he is told, as a child would be told, in what way he has to 
learn certain lessons and what other lessons there are in which he 
has failed, or which he must learn, and which he must go back into 
the school of life to learn . . . He is taken in hand, and he is 
instructed in the things in which he is lacking . . . and he is told 
that these same instructors, teachers, will watch over him when he 
comes back to the earth, and that, if he should be willing and attain 
a sense of unity with them, believe in them . . . he will find himself 
in touch with these same leaders. He will most probably have them 
introduced to him as the Guides. I remember hearing far too much 
about the Guides at several of my earlier sittings. In fact, I was 
rather bored with the Guides. But now I understand; I have met 
them and I have recognized them as old-time friends . . . 


I feel the time will come when science will embrace so much more 
of what we have called the metaphysical . . . It must be so. There 
must be a true science of spirit, mind and physical. We cannot 
separate them; not one of the three can do without the others .. . 
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... I had a firm conviction that there was a Being, an intelligent 
and beneficent Being above and beyond and in all things, and that we 
could not do without Him, and that if there were things in which we 
felt we did not want Him those things were not good . . . But if there 
were things in which I felt He could cooperate or would wish to 
cooperate, I felt eager to do those things. I kept God in my life and in 


my plans and in hi ideas, and I have every reason to be thankful 
that I did so. 


Now . to come back to this spirit-body. The earth-body we 
know . ", this physical body has only a temporary existence .. . But 
this spirit-body . . . is within the power and the will of man to create 
and to shape so that it will have immortal and eternal existence after 
the death of the physical, after man has made it sufficiently harmonious 
to its spiritual conditions and surroundings, that is to say, those into 
which it will enter after death. If he is able to do that, it is nat 
incumbent upon him to enter into another physical body at some 
later period and go through the same processes . . . But most people 
find it necessary. Some at a very low ebb. . . are compelled to come 
back—at least, I don’t want to say that word compelled, but they 
come back automatically ... There is always . . . what we call the 
Divine Spark that animates us automatically . . . it is this Spark 
which is always calling men back to God... 


Now this being so. . . it is something . . . man will eventually 
attain to, the state in which he can continue his life, his progress, 
his evolution on our plane, the plane on which I exist now . . . But 
it may take him some considerable time, and I think that we could, 
in modern language, speed up the evolution of man if we let him 
know why he must evolve and the trouble he will save himself if 
he chooses to endeavor to do this .. . 


. . He will know it is worth while endeavoring to take not only 
himself, as he calls this limited physical body, in hand but to take 
his two selves .. . in hand and perfect them so that he has a second 
body, his spirit-body, ready perfect to enter when the time of death 
comes which is so inevitable . . . 


We have split up life into two parts far too drastically ... We 
have talked about the spiritual life and the earth life or the physical 
life. The two are one and we must make them one again... 


. This physical instinct is what is known as evil... I 
haven’t come across any embodiment of evil, but I look upon the 
purely physical instinct . . . as containing whatever evil there is in 
the universe, and that the spirit of man, being pure, is separated from 
it, but that the will of man poised between the two states can be 
affected by the evil thoughts, the mass-consciousness, you see, of the 
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physical . . . There must be intelligent desire for progress. And there 
must be the intelligent desire for effort, personal effort to attain 
that progress . . . I am not sure myself that this something that we 
call will-power, which is possessed by every man and woman living— 
I am not sure it is not an offshoot, a sort of secondary spark from 
the Divine Spark ... it is not something that man has to attain or to 
develop ; it is there: but he can develop it further. He has the nucleus 
of it. Nothing is beyond man—that is my point. God has not set a 
standard for man which it is not within his power to attain... 


Mr. Thomas makes extended comments on this com- 
munication. At the outset he says that he was not expecting 
to hear from Sir Oliver. As to identity, he received the 
impression that not only was Feda transmitting word for 
word, but that he was actually listening to his old friend 
speak in his characteristic style, especially when talking 
extemporaneously. This style is distinguished by “crisp, 
short sentences,” interjections in the midst of longer sen- 
tences, and here and there unnecessary repetitions of words 
and phrases. Mr. Thomas took pains to compare this mes- 
sage with Sir Oliver’s Liverpool lecture on Relativity, and 
found certain striking similarities of style, etc., which led 
him to the opinion that “the internal evidence strongly 
suggests that this discourse originated in the mind of Sir 
Oliver Lodge.” But the strongest evidence, declares Mr. 
Thomas, is something that he is unable to share with others, 
“the convincing impression of Sir Oliver’s presence and 
personality which I felt while listening to this discourse. 
It was as if the years had rolled back and I was again 
hearing Sir Oliver broadcast, as he did on occasion not 
long before his death.” 


After discussing some of the problems and difficulties 
of “transmission” Mr. Thomas goes on to a consideration 
of “intention.” With one notable exception, he says, the 
chief ideas in the Discourse are identical with those already 
expressed by Sir Oliver in life. The one exception is rein- 
carnation. At first he thought that the topic might have 
been introduced because of Mrs. Leonard’s own opinions 
and interests, but as the Discourse proceeded “it became 
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apparent that reincarnation was the final teaching up to 
which well-ordered thought had been leading.” 

Of the significance of this communication Mr. Thomas 
says, “The amount of evidence required for any particular 
belief varies with different persons and with the importance 
and implications of the matter in question. An easy and 
hasty acceptance of some things makes but little difference, 
if any, to one’s life and thought. It is quite otherwise with 
such statements as are given in this discourse. No one need 
be the worse, or at any disadvantage, for accepting them, 
even if they were but fanciful dreams. If on the other hand 
they correspond broadly to facts here and hereafter, then 
their importance is immense and should influence thought 
and-action, our philosophy and our religious life.” 


Notice 


It is well known that before his death in 1940, Sir Oliver 
Lodge deposited a sealed “test letter” at the Society for 
Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London W.C. 1, 
England. We have been requested by the Rev. C. Drayton 
Thomas to ask Members of our Society who may have 
knowledge of any messages purporting to come from Sir 
Oliver in reference to this test letter to forward them with- 
out delay to the S.P.R. at the above address. 
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Research Note 


In the October, 1945, issue of this JouRNAL, in some notes referring 
to our repetitions of Whately Carington’s experiments on the para- 
normal cognition of drawings, the question was raised whether our 
results were influenced by the fact that we did not restrict ourselves 
to the use of naive subjects, i.e., subjects who had not previously 
participated in similar experiments. It will be remembered that in 
Experiments CA and CB of the series under discussion only naive 
subjects were used, and that in Experiments CC and CD both naive 
and experienced subjects were used. It was stated in our Note 
_(p. 241) that we planned to determine the relevance of this variable 
by treating separately the responses of the naive subjects who took 
part in CC and CD. This has now been accomplished, and we may 
say at once that nothing has been discovered which seems to influence 
the earlier interpretation. The naive subjects in Experiments CC 
and CD did not score significantly in any respect. The numerical 
data are appended to the end of this Note. It will be seen that these 
findings do not, so far as they go, indicate there is a difference in 
scoring ability, in multiple series, between naive and experienced 
subjects. 


In a later repetition of the Carington method, some other hypotheses 
that have been suggested will be experimentally tested. 


Scores obtained by Naive Subjects in Series CC and CD 


Experiment Score Variance Sigma CR P 
CC 1 —2.430 35.912 5.993 — 41 34 
CC 2 6.818 37.958 6.161 1.11 13 
CC 3 —6.253 34.012 5.832 —1.07 14 
Total —1.865 107.882 10.387 — 18 43 
CD 1 — 3.383 100.163 10.008 — 34 37 
CD 2 —4.413 65.713 8.106 — 54 29 
CC 3 —1.048 30.278 5.503 — .19 42 
Total —8.844 196.154 14.005 — 63 26 
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New York, N. Y. 
January 10, 1946 


To the Editor of the Journal 
Dear Madam: 


In Mr. Barnouw’s exceedingly interesting article “Paranormal 
Phenomena and Culture” in the January issue, a point is made which 
I do not fully understand; thinking that possibly others may be 
interested in the problem, I wonder if Mr. Barnouw would care to 
make a comment. 


In referring to Phantasms of the Living, he mentions (pp. 17-18) 
the “comfort and ease of the social life depicted in its pages,” imply- 
ing that the leisure class was in general more predisposed to para- 
normal experiences than were others. But throughout Phantasms 
and “the Census of Hallucinations,” the cases are drawn relatively 
often from those classes which have enough education to understand 
the problem and to cooperate effectively, and there is no evidence 
that members of these classes actually experienced such phenomena 
more often, relatively, than others. Indeed, the authors of “the Census 
of Hallucinations” say (p. 35) .. . “the preponderance of educated 
persons among our informants remains too great for our statistics 
to afford a good basis for ascertaining the distribution of the 
phenomena investigated among different social grades. But so far as 
they throw light on the question, they point to the conclusion that 
differences of education and occupation lead to no material difference 
in tendency to hallucinations.” 


Mr. Barnouw suggests that there may be a predominance of cases 
among “well-to-do” families or among the “aristocracy.” I wonder 
whether he would care to discuss the relation of strong friendships, 
love of home, etc., to economic or social status. 


In connection with Mr. Tyrrell’s comment that spontaneous cases 
are less frequent today than a half century ago, it must be remem- 
bered that the two great collections of cases were made approximately 
fifty years ago, and no ambitious search has been made since that 
time. 


I would be grateful if Mr. Barnouw would comment more fully 
on the relation of Victorian culture to the paranormal. 


GARDNER MurRPHY 
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New York, N. Y. 
February 4, 1946 


To the Editor of the Journal 
Dear Madam: 


I did not mean to imply in my article that the leisure class is 
generally more predisposed to paranormal experiences than the lower 
classes; and I sincerely hope that my speculative remarks about 
Victorian England will not be suspected of harboring reactionary 
political implications. The passage referred to by Dr. Murphy must 
be understood in its context as one aspect of my general thesis 
concerning the effects of cultural and social conditions upon the 
etiology of paranormal phenomena. In relation to Victorian England 
I discussed only one class of paranormal phenomena: apparitions 
and monitions coinciding with an accident or death of a friend or 
. relative—experiences of the kind collected in Phantasms of the 
Living. 

It seems significant to me that the first major contribution of 
psychical research dealt largely with this particular class of phe- 
nomena. Apparently, such occurrences were rather numerous in 
Victorian England; and many striking, well-documented cases were 
published. Nowadays, relatively few good accounts of this kind 
appear in the pages of the British and American journals of psychical 
research. In this connection I quoted Tyrrell’s statement to the effect 
that “For some reason or other the supply of spontaneous cases has 
declined in recent years and the bulk of them date from the latter 
half of the nineteenth century.”? 


Tyrrell’s comment is one which challenges the imagination and 
makes one discontented with his phrase “For some reason or other 
...” Weare impelled to ask ourselves: What are, in fact, the reasons 
for the apparent decline of spontaneous cases? What other aspects of 
life are involved ? 

At this point Dr. Murphy raises the objection that the two great 
collections of spontaneous cases were made half a century ago, and 
that no ambitious search for similar data has been made since then. 
Of course, if no decline of spontaneous cases has actually taken place, 
there is nothing to be explained. However, the British Society has 
apparently made consistent attempts to accumulate more cases, with- 
out much success. I quote from an address by Mrs. Salter, long 
editor of the Journal and Proceedings of the S.P.R., who should be 
in a position to know: “In recent years there has been a considerable 


1 Apparitions: being the seventh Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, 
by G. N. M. Tyrrell, Society for Psychical Research, London, 1942, p. 16. 
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falling off in the Society’s harvest of spontaneous cases, in spite of 
repeated efforts to collect them”? (Italics mine)... 


To be sure, we can never know for certain the actual percentage 
of spontaneous cases in Victorian England and in England of the 
present day: Nor have I any accurate statistics of such cases among 
the Chippewa Indians, with whom I contrasted the Victorians. 
Without statistics, my remarks can only be speculative. Nevertheless, 
certain generalizations can be made. Let me review my comparison 
of Chippewa and Victorian.society; and in this way I may be able 
to answer some.of Dr. Murphy’s questions. 


Until recent times, as I explained in my article, Chippewa children 
were encouraged to fast for a dream or vision. Many individuals 
experienced the stereotyped hallucinations upon which the culture 
placed so much emphasis. Of course, these self-induced hallucinations 
differed from the spontaneous apparitions described in Phantasms 
of the Living. Although some of the Indians seem to have been 
acquainted with the category of apparitions coinciding with death, 
such cases appear to have been rare among them, despite the natives’ 
apparent susceptibility to hallucinations of other kinds. 

The situation in Victorian England was just the converse of this. 
High status was not associated with hallucinations: quite the con- 
trary. Children were not encouraged to have visions or to see spirits. 
Any aberrant departure from normal sense perception and practical 
everyday bourgeois behavior was frowned upon and feared. Among 
the Chippewa Indians a man who talked with spirits might become 
a medicine man, the most respected and wealthiest member of his 
society; but in Victorian England a man who talked with spirits 
would very likely be bundled off to an insane asylum. Nevertheless, 
despite such attitudes and despite the general absence of hallucinatory 
phenomena in Victorian England, the number of reported cases of 
apparitions coinciding with death was relatively high. 


If the foregoing statements be accepted, we have the following 
riddles to answer : 


1. Why were relatively few spontaneous death-coincidence cases 
reported among the Chippewa Indians? 


2. Why were relatively numerous cases reported in Victorian 
England ? 


3. Why are fewer good cases reported in present-day England 
and America than there were in Victorian times? 


Unfortunately, in our contrast of Chippewa and Victorian England, 


2Psychical Research: Where do we Stand? being the eighth Frederic W. 
Myers Memorial Lecture, by Mrs. W. H. Salter, Society for Psychical 
Research, London, 1945, p. 12. 
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we are opposing two societies which differ enormously in size and 
degree of civilization. It would be much better if we could compare 
two simple “primitive” societies of roughly equal population, in one 
of which—under ideal conditions— paranormal phenomena of a 
certain kind were reported, and in the other of which they were 
lacking. In such a case we might be able to isolate the significant 
variables. But in the absence of such ideal conditions, let us pursue 
our contrast of Chippewa and Victorian society for what it may reveal. 

My remarks about the Chippewa Indians are based on a summer’s 
field work in Indian reservations in northern Wisconsin, supple- 
mented by the field notes of other investigators in the area and by 
the published material relating to the Chippewa. My Ph.D. thesis 
(as yet unpublished) deals with the effects of acculturation on the 
personality of these Indians. 

One of the main points which I made about the Chippewa Indians 
in my article was that their social relationships were hedged about 
by a great deal of fear and mutual suspicion. Some elaboration on 
this score may help to clarify my statement. 


The Chippewa were semi-nomadic hunting-gathering people with 


an “atomistic” form of society. They lived in small bands or family © 


units which were held together by only a minimum of political 
organization and economic or social cooperation. Among these 
hunting groups the only division of labor, aside from the medicine- 
man specialist, was that between the sexes. The adult Chippewa 
male and his wife formed the basic social and economic unit of 
Chippewa society. The man hunted and fished; the woman did most 
of the other necessary tasks, such as taking care of the children, 
dressing hides, making clothes, cooking food, and so on. During the 
winter, particularly in times of famine, the family nucleus of husband- 
and-wife would frequently break away from the larger group and 
live alone. 


Unfortunately, there was little rapport between Chippewa hus- 
bands and wives. Marriages were often arranged by parents against 
the will of both parties. Men looked down on women and were also 
afraid of them because of the supposed magical influence of menstrual 
blood. It was believed that the touch of a menstruating woman could 
kill or paralyze a child. Cases of paralysis are still attributed to this 
cause. A menstruating woman was also believed to drive away game, 
blight the surrounding vegetation, and ruin a man’s supernatural 
power. 

The life-history material which I collected in Wisconsin, together 
with the attitudes expressed in Chippewa folklore, seems to indicate 
a considerable amount of undercurrent hostility between men and 
women. But suspicion and suppressed antagonism extended to other 
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classes of human beings as well. Until recent times everyone feared 
old men, particularly medicine-men, who were conceived to be full 
of supernatural power. It was said that they could kill a man at will 
or turn into bears, wolves, and fireballs, in which guise they could 
work malevolent sorcery. Hallowell has written about the social and 
psychological aspects of this widespread fear of sorcery.* 


Not only were older people generally feared and menstruating 
women avoided, but people in mourning were shunned as well, 
because their touch was also believed likely to kill or paralyze a 
child and ruin a hunter’s luck. One could elaborate on these points 
at great length; but I merely wish to indicate the fact that Chippewa 
social relationships were very strained and uneasy; and that affec- 
tive ties among them were not strong. The only person with whom 
a man ever really felt on easy terms was another man of his own 
age, with whom he had grown up and hunted for many years. Hunt- 
ing partners were often close friends. As I mentioned in my article, 
brothers-in-law fell into this category; and the only account which 
I collected comparable to the spontaneous cases of Phantasms of 
the Living was one which involved a brother-in-law. This I felt to 
be a significant indication of the influence of culture on paranormal 
experiences. 


When we contrast Chippewa society with that of Victorian Eng- 
land, we move into a very different realm. Instead of small scattered 
semi-nomadic hunting groups, we have a very large industrialized 
society with a sedentary population settled in huge urban cities, 
towns, and small villages. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
an intricate network of communications—roads, ships, railroads— 
bound not only the parts of Great Britain together, but reached out 
to the remotest corners of the earth. School education, books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers further extended the Englishman’s acquaintance 
with the outer world. 

One result of the higher social density and increased means of 
communication was that many individuals were thrown into contact 
with more people than a primitive hunter ever believed to exist. A 
‘Chippewa Indian seldom saw more than about sixty human beings; 
and his range of possible friends was a very narrow one. This range 
was much wider in Victorian society—especially among the more 
well-to-do families whose sons attended the great public schools and 
universities of England. It is true that many city-dwellers suffer a 
greater degree of social isolation than members of a well-integrated 
rural community; but it is also true that a society with high social 
density brings many varieties of people together into various kinds 


3 “Aggression in Saulteaux Society,” by A. I. Hallowell, Psychiatry, Vol. 3, 
1940, pp. 395-407. 
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of relationships, and that in favorable circumstances these relation- 
ships need not be of a purely superficial nature. : 

In my article I mentioned the stress laid on friendship in Victorian 
literature, an emphasis which we find not only in the popular poets 
and novelists, including Tennyson, Dickens, and Thackeray, but also 
in the now-fashionable psychological novels of Henry James. It is 
well known that the Victorian popular novelists also stressed the joys 
of home life and romantic love. We are close enough to the Victorian 
tradition to take all of these attitudes more or less for granted. It 
requires the study of another culture to throw our own values into 
perspective. A reading of Chippewa folklore texts, such as those 
collected by William Jones,* helps to dramatize the idealism of 
Victorian literature. This idealism was fed by many streams of 
cultural tradition—the Greek philosophical tradition, the Roman 
legal tradition, the Christian religious tradition, the eighteenth-century 
idea of progress and perfectibility of man, and many others. No 
doubt, those who wrote about love and friendship often did so with 
a false and sanctimonious air; and there was undoubtedly a great 
deal of sentimentality, hypocrisy, and stuffiness in the Victorian age. 
' Nevertheless, the cultural traditions cited above did tend, I believe, 
to encourage strong affective bonds between individuals. The status 
of women was high in nineteenth-century England when contrasted 
with that of the Chippewa wife. Maternal care was good. Means of 
subsistence were relatively ample, removing one possible source of 
anxiety and friction. This again was particularly true of the more 
well-to-do families of England, who also had more leisure for the 
cultivation of friendships. In short, for reasons such as those given 
above, I think it safe to say that Victorian England provided a good 
social milieu for the formation of deep emotional ties. Since strong 
ties of this kind seem to underlie a majority of the reported spon- 
taneous cases,5 I concluded in my article that “we should not be 
surprised by the relatively large number of apparitions coinciding 
with death, despite the general absence of other forms of hallucinatory 
phenomena.” For the same reasons, I think it is not surprising that 
few cases of apparitions coinciding with death were reported among 
the Chippewa Indians, despite the frequency of other forms of 
hallucinations among them. 

To repeat, I did not say that “the leisure class was in general 
more predisposed to paranormal experiences than were others.” I 
believe that the well-to-do families of Victorian England did possess 


4 Ojibwa Texts, by William Jones, Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, Vol. 6, Brill, Leyden, 1917. 

5 “An Examination of Motivation as Found in Selected Cases from Phantasms 
of the Living,” by Edmond P. Gibson, Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, 
April, 1944, pp. 83-105. 
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certain strategic advantages for the cultivation of friendships and 
family loyalties. It is the latter which predispose to veridical appari- 
tions, not class affiliation per se. An upper class generally does 
possess strategic material advantages, but this need not give rise to 
strong emotional ties, nor need poverty exclude them. In nineteenth- 
century England we have to reckon with the traditions I referred 
to above, which gave a special quality to Victorian social relation- 
ships, particularly among the literate, well-educated people. 

This brings me to Dr. Murphy’s quotation from the Report on 
“the Census of Hallucinations” to the effect that “so far as they 
throw light on the question,” the statistics “point to the conclusion 
that differences of education and occupation lead to no material 
difference in tendency to hallucinations.” It may well be that I 
have laid too much emphasis on the comfort and ease of Victorian 
life; but even so, I do not believe that the above quotation is relevant. 
I am not so much interested in the incidence of hallucinations in 
general as in the small percentage of them described as “veridical” 
or “coincidental.” The Census served as a general dragnet, incor- 
porating various kinds of hallucinations, not only “coincidental” 
ones. Thus the quotation seems to me to be beside the point. 


One question which I cannot answer is why there seems to have 
been a drop in the reported number of spontaneous cases since the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. This may reflect a deterioration 
in human relationships, connected with the world’s struggle through 
two global wars of long duration. At the turn of the century F. W. H. 
Myers complained of “the decline of any real belief in the dignity, 
the meaning, the endlessness of life.”® If anything, this decline seems 
to have continued and deepened since the days when Myers and his 
group of colleagues tried “to unravel from confused phenomena some 
trace of the supernal world.” 


Victor BARNouWw 


6 Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by F. W. H. Myers, 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York and London, 1903. Vol. II, p. 
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Book Review 


UNBIDDEN GUESTS: A Book of Real Ghosts, by William Oliver 
Stevens. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1945. 317 pp. 
$3.00 


This is Mr. Stevens’ second book in the field of psychical research, 
the first, Beyond the Sunset, having appeared in 1944. In his first 
volume the author was primarily concerned with evidence for sur- 
vival; he summarized and interpreted for the general reader the 
various types of phenomena which bear more or less directly on the 
survival problem. In the present volume the scope of Mr. Stevens’ 
interests is wider, and much material is presented which is not 
directly relevant to the question of survival. The term “ghost,” in 
fact, as used in the title, is broadly defined to include not only visual 
hallucinations, or apparitions, but also auditory phenomena, move- 
ment of objects, cases of motor automatism, visions of inanimate 
things, and the like. The case material has been compiled mainly 
from five sources: historical documents, general literature, spiritualis- 
tic literature, and personal communications from friends. Cases in 
this latter category are of special interest since they have never before 
appeared in print. 

In the first and second chapters “quiet” and “noisy” haunts are 
contrasted. Among the former is an account by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
of an apparition he saw over and over again in the reading-room of 
the Boston Atheneum. A curious feature of the experience is that 
Hawthorne says “it was not until long after I had ceased to encounter 
the ghost that I became aware how very odd and strange the whole 
affair had been . . .” In the chapter on “noisy” haunts we have five 
poltergeist cases. Some are rather well known to students of polter- 
geist phenomena, but the first, the “Case of the Stone-Throwing 
Devil,” was found by Mr. Stevens in a rare pamphlet printed in 
London in 1698, and written by Richard Chamberlayne, one-time 
Secretary for the Province of New Hampshire, in the United States. 
In the year 1682 the family of one George Walton, a New England 
farmer, was plagued by an epidemic of stone-throwing, and other 
unpleasant manifestations. Stones flew about inside his home, smash- 
ing every window, and when at work in the fields he was in a single 
day struck more than forty times—“shrewd, hurtful blows.” Ap- 
parently Chamberlayne had the makings of a psychical researcher, 
for he kept a day-by-day account of the happenings, and obtained 
attestations from nine witnesses. 


In Chapter III, “Other types of Haunting,” Mr. Stevens presents 
four cases which were reported to him by friends. The last of these 
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concerns automatic writing which gave information apparently 
unknown to the automatist. The amount of detail received concerning 
the life of the deceased communicator is quite extraordinary. This 
case would be of particular value to psychical research if corroboration 
could be obtained, but unfortunately we are told that the original 
records no longer exist. 


Four cases of retrocognition are presented in Chapter IV, the 
earliest of which is said to have occurred in 1642. Mr. Stevens has 
again gone to historical sources, and refers to another rare pamphlet, 
this one entitled “The Prodigious Noises of War and Battle at Edge 
Hill Near Keinton in Northamptonshire.” On four occasions a 
number of witnesses seemed to see a reenactment of the Battle of 
Edge Hill, which had taken place in the same neighborhood several 
months before. As in the case of the “stone-throwing devil,” the 
necessity for independent testimony was realized by the seventeenth- 
century reporter of the episode, and attestations were obtained from 
the principal witnesses. The remaining cases are from our own times, 
one from Sir Ernest Bennett’s book Apparitions and Haunted Houses, 
another the famous case “An Adventure,” and the third a hitherto 
unpublished experience of Mrs. Eileen Garrett’s. 


After discussing in the fifth chapter apparitions appearing at the 
moment of death, with examples from S.P.R. Proceedings and our 
own JouRNAL, Mr. Stevens presents some cases of “ghosts with a 
mission.” In this chapter are two extraordinary reports received by 
him from correspondents. In the first, an apparition gives as evidence 
of identity the serial numbers of ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
Government Bonds said to be in a strong box in a specified bank. 
When the percipient conveyed this information to the deceased man’s 
son the latter communicated with the bank, had the box opened, and 
found the bonds with the serial numbers as specified! The son had 
not known of the existence of the money. The percipient had never 
known the deceased man, and only knew the living son very slightly. 
In the second case, a destitute couple find a paid-up insurance policy 
worth $950 as a result of communications purporting to come from 
a deceased relative. This reviewer does not know of a single case 
in the serious literature of psychical research that parallels these in 
the exactness of the information conveyed. It is very greatly to be 
regretted that they are not reported entirely in the percipients’ own 
words, and that independent corroboration is not given. Presented 
as they are, they remain for this reviewer merely anecdotes. 

In the remaining chapters Mr. Stevens devotes attention to 
“ghosts that merely come and go,” to miscellaneous types of phe- 
nomena—apparitions of animals and inanimate objects, death-bed 
visions, religious visions, etc——and to a final discussion and summing 
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up of the problem. Still another unusual historical case is presented 
in these pages, summarized from a rare pamphlet published in Bath, 
Maine, in 1826, and entitled “Immortality Proved by the Testimony 
of Sense.” The author of the pamphlet, the Rev. A. Cummings, 
reports on the apparition of a woman which appeared repeatedly in 
a Maine seaport village during the year 1799, and was seen by over 
a hundred people. As in the other historical cases unearthed through 
Mr. Stevens’ research, the original reporter collected affidavits from 
witnesses, and, interestingly enough, divided these into two groups— 
“those who saw, heard and still doubted, and those who saw, heard 
and believed that the ghost was really the spirit of their deceased 
neighbor.” 

Many volumes of “real ghost stories” are to be found upon library 
shelves; their aim is merely to amuse and entertain the casual reader. 
In spite of its title, Mr. Stevens’ book is in a very different category 
both as to purpose and as to method of presentation. We believe that 
his purpose has been to present to the intelligent general reader, in 
a simple and straightforward way, some of the serious evidence for 
apparitions and veridical hallucinations, and to give him insight into 
the implications of these phenomena. He has succeeded admirably. 
There is no attempt to dramatize, to overemphasize, the writing is 
restrained, and the presentation is systematic and orderly. Over- 
simplification of essential problems is no doubt inevitable in a 
popular presentation such as this, but Mr. Stevens urges his readers 
to consult original sources for a more detailed study; if this advice 
is followed the necessary correctives will be provided. In short, Mr. 
Stevens is doing splendid service in his role as mediator between the 


technical literature of psychical research and the general reading 
public. 


A. K. 
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